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PREFACE. 



The authorities for the first, second, third, seventh 
and eighth, of the following tales are so well 
known, that it were superfluous to particularize 
them. The materials for the fourth were obtained 
during a recent visit to the island of Porto Santo. 
The fifth is related by Diogo de Couto, Decad. vii. 
Book ii. chap. 7 ; by Francisco de Andrada, in his 
life of D. Joao iii. 4. 118 ; and more largely, by 
Balthazar Tellez, in his History of the Jesuits in 
Portugal, Vol. ii. pp. 550 — 561. The sixth may be 
found in common histories of China, and in the 
Agiologio of Cardoso. The ninth is also related 
by Cardoso, in the above quoted work. For the 
tenth I am indebted, as to its principal facts, to a 



MS. account of the deluge of 1803, written at the 
time by a British resident in Madeira. The eleventh 
was, no long time ago, related in the German Ma- 
gazines, and has already appeared, briefly in En- 
lish : and the twelfth may be found in the con- 
temporary Somersetshire papers. 

The distance of the writer from the press must 
excuse several mis-prints. In the Martyrs of the 
AlpujarraSy Senor is always to be read for Senor, 
and Inez for Inez : at p. 2, 1. 2. civilised should 
be inserted before world: at p. 17, 1. 5 from bot- 
tom, for ^mnread triariii and at p. 106, 1. 11, 
for Alhamia read Alhama. 

Beigate, 

Jan. 28th, 1846. 




A Roman army on its march through 
an enemy's country must have been 
one of the finest sights that it is possible to 
conceive. First went the allies of the right 
wing with the baggage ; then came the strength 
of the forces, the legions themselves ; and last, 
the allies of the left wing with the cavalry. The 
silver eagles gleamed above the legions : the 
wind played idly with the red banner of the 
horse: trumpets blew, and drums sounded. 
And so, over mountains and across rivers, in 
the dog-days of summer, and the bitter blasts 
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of winter, the troops that had conquered th^ 
world went on to further victories. 

Thus it was that the Emperor Marcus Aa ^ 
relius led forth a gallant army against the 
barbarous tribes of the Marcomanni and the 
Quadi. Through pathless forests he led 
them, where the sun never penetrated, and 
the birds never sang : where the leaves of one 
autumn fell on those of another, till the soil 
became a festering and a corrupting mass of 
decay : over plains he led them, where there 
was not a bough to cool the air, and the noon- 
day sun poured down intolerable radiance. 
And day after day some stout-hearted veteran, 
utterly worn out by the sultriness of the 
weather, and the weight of his armour, lay 
down, and rose not again. Still the barba- 
rians retreated, and still they were to be pur- 
sued ; till every heart waxed sick with hope 
deferred, and every eye was turned mourn- 
fully southwards towards the fertile fields 
and blue skies of Italy. 

And now there had been no water for two 
days in the army. Eyes grew glazed, and 
cheeks hollow : lips shrivelled, and hands 
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burning. And on the third morning the sun 
rose more sultry than ever, and there was not 
a breath of air to temper his beams. 

" Now the gods preserve us !" said Marcus 
Aurelius, as the officers met in council ; " for 
if they fail us, we are lost indeed. Have the 
exploratores been again sent out, and that to a 
greater distance than yesterday ?" 

"They have, most serene Augustus," re- 
plied the Praefect of the camp ; " and they 
report that there is neither water, nor sign of 
water, for twenty thousand paces around us." 

" Then we must of necessity, wherever we 
march, pass another day without drinking," 
returned the Emperor. " To go back is cer- 
tain destruction, for we know how great is the 
distance to the last river that we passed ; to 
go on is our only hope, and that, by Mars, 
small enough." 

" Orders have been given out," continued 
the Praefect, " that supplications should be 
made throughout the camp to Jupiter Pluvius, 
and they were accordingly so made last even- 
ing. But either the earth hath grown so 
wicked, or the gods so careless, that if yester- 
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day were Kke the breath of a furnace, to-dajr 
is yet more sultry and more oppressive." 

" Most gracious Emperor," cried a specu- 
lator^ rushing in, " the barbarians are in front, 
and seem about to offer battle. The fourth 
legion is so utterly worn out, that the legates 
fear it will not fight ; and six cohorts of the 
seventy-first are all but perishing with ex- 
haustion." 

" Our genius is deserting us," said Aure- 
lius, " but we will not desert ourselves. Let 
the other legions be drawn up in three lines, 
and let the sick and the faint-hearted be in 
the fourth. And do we as Marius ever did, — 
for never was better general than he, — ^let the 
bravest troops be in the forefront of the bat- 
tle." 

** It shall be done as the Cassar commands," 
replied the Praefect " And what word shall 
be the tessera to-day ?" 

" Lar Deus," answered Aurelius ; ** it is 
good, and it is short." 

" I go then, serene Prince," said the Prae- 
fect : ^^ the genius of Rome guard its Em- 
peror! For my part, my battles are well 
nlgb over, for death is as certain as the fight." 
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" True, worthy Licinius/* said a Tribune of 
the legion called the Melitene, " true ; if we do 
battle as things now stand, it is so. But you 
shall know, and the ever-august Emperor 
himself shall also know this day, that they are 
no gods which are made of wood and stone, 
and that One only ruleth the heaven and 
the earth, and giveth victory where and to 
whom He will." 

"What mean you, Tribune?" demanded 
the Emperor. 

" I am a Christian," replied the officer, " and 
Well nigh all of our legion are Christians as 
Well as I. And, that all this host may know 
Who is the True God, I doubt not that He 
will hear the cry of His servants, and supply 
the need of this army.** 

" That passeth the power of any God,** said 

Marcus Aurelius* " But yet, since we do 

^ot, after the example of the god Nero, and 

^he god Domitian, think fit to restrain the 

®Gct of the Nazarenes by fire and by sword, 

«^ou have full leave from us to call upon Him 

^^hom you worship, if perchance in this 

^tt'ait He may be able to save us." 
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"It shall be done," replied the Tribune. 
And he left the tent. 

" They are a harmless race, — so we learn, 
at least," — ^proceeded Aurelius to those that 
were standing by him, " and, as we hear, their 
chief distinction, besides the purity of their 
lives, and the love that they bear to each 
other, is their meeting very early on the first 
day of the week, and singing hymns to Christ 
as to God.'* 

Meanwhile, the army was being arranged in 
line of battle. The barbarians, with their 
sparkling blue eyes, long yellow hair, rude 
armour, and dissonant cries, were in the act of 
advancing; soldiers and centurions were in 
their posts, — the Emperor had, in a few brief 
words, encouraged his men, — nothing was 
wanting but the signal for fight. Then the 
Melitene legion, which, according to the later 
fashion of the Roman battles, occupied the 
greater part of the right in the first line, fell 
on their knees, and with outstretched hands 
implored the protection of the God of Battles. 
The Emperor, who, from his post in the 
centre of the army, saw clearly all that passed, 
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delayed the watchword ; and the Quad! and 
Marcomanni seemed awe-struck at so new 
and so solemn a sight. 

Even as that legion were in prayer, a breeze 
sprung up from the south-west. It freshened 
every moment, the western horizon darkened, 
black and massy clouds hovered higher and 
higher above it, the sun was lost in a heavy 
shroud of vapours ; and, in five minutes, the 
heaven was black with storm clouds. Slowly 
and solemnly the few big drops, the precur- 
sors of the tempest, fell among the host, till, 
presently, in driving, blinding, roaring lines, 
came the thunder shower. Helmrets were 
torn off to catch the water ; the parched troops 
drank, and were satisfied ; even for the beasts 
there was enough and to spare. And, ere 
they had yet made an end, forked lightnings 
shot forth from the clouds into the very faces 
of the discomfited barbarians. " The Lord 
also thundered out of heaven, and the 
Highest gave His thunder: hailstones, and 
coals of fire." Thus, terrified by the roar of 
the storm, and the dazzling blue of the light- 
ning, and the falling pieces of ice, the Marco- 
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mauni drew backwards. The Melitene legion, 
who had hitherto knelt in thanksgiving, as at 
first they had knelt in prayer, rushed forth 
upon the enemy ; and the whole strength of 
the Roman army, renewed and refreshed by 
the coolness of the air, and the copious 
draughts of water, followed them to victory. 

So Marcus Aurelius returned in triumph to 
Rome ; and the Melitene Legion was thence- 
forth known by the name of the Legio Ful- 
minatrix,— "the Thundering Legion." 



€M Mt&t^f^^ rs)f flmiiiiaiiglfo^ 



A FINE February day was breaking over the 
fourth city in the world. Beautiful were 
the temples^ and palaces, and theatres, and 
libraries of Antioch ; stately were the houses of 
its wealthy inhabitants. Like Tyre of old, 
this lady of the nations had said in her heart, 
J am, and there is none beside me : I shall 
not know misfortune, neither shall I see ca- 
laixiity. 

But, early as it was, there was an unusual 
stir and commotion in the streets. Groups 
were already collected in several of the prin- 
cipal squares ; and these every moment grew 
larger and larger, and discussed some common 
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subject of interest with more vehemence. 
The butcher came out with his yet reeking 
axe; the calo, or soldier's boy, forgot his 
errand, and staid to listen; the scoparius, 
(street-sweeper) stood by, broom in hand ; 
the labourer, going out to his day's work, 
paused with his mattock on his shoulder. 

" Here is news," cried Sabinus, the barber, 
**here is news indeed! As if we were not 
ground down with taxes before this last im- 
position! And why are we to pay it, for- 
sooth ? — Because Theodosius must have money 
for his soldiers : — soldiers, nothing but soldiers ! 
When did he ever ask money to make a present 
to good honest handicraftsmen, I say ?" 

" Or to day-labourers," said a voice in the 
crowd. 

" Or to day-labourers ? Very true, indeed. 
Master Antony, just what I say. And who 
is the real strength of the empire ? — answer 
me that; your craving, swaggering, lying, 
scoundrel of a soldier, that lives by plunder, 
and lives to plunder ; or your hard-working 
artizan or labourer, like ourselves ?" 

"Very true, very true. Master Sabinus," 
cried several voices. 
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" So far so good, then, friends," continued 
the orator. " The next question is, who will 
be so poor-spirited a rascal as to pay these 
new exactions ? Not I, for one ; no, by 
Hercules !'* 

" Master Sabinus," shouted a man in the 
crowd, " they have carried off old Dionysius, 
the bath-keeper, to the propraetor, and are 
putting him to the torture, because he refused 
to give in the sum total of his profits for these 
taxes." 

" By Jupiter," — (you must remember that 
though Antioch was almost entirely a Chris- 
tian city. Pagan habits and customs, and 
above all. Pagan oaths, still prevailed, just as 
to the present day the Italians swear by 
Bacchus), — " by Jupiter," cried Sabinus, " it 
is not to be borne. Is there none who will 
not risk something to deliver him ? Surely 
there must be enough of honest hearts in An- 
tioch, aye, and enough of stout arms, too, to 
make the thing easy." 

"I win," ''and I will," "and I wiU," cried 
out several, and the mob would, doubtless, 
have at once proceeded to some act of violence. 
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had it not been joined by a Priest, — so you 
might see him to be by his simple cloak, — 
before whom some of the ringleaders seemed 
to shrink back abashed and confounded. He 
was apparently about forty years old, tall, 
well-made, with a decided, though by no 
means stern, cast of features, a high forehead, 
a clear, blue, piercing eye, and a somewhat 
aquiline nose. 
" Peace, peace !" 
"Itis the Priest John!" 
" It is the Golden-mouthed !" 
" Now we shall hear something." 
Such were some of the expressions with 
which the crowd greeted the approach of this 
new comer. 

" Men and brethren," said S. John Chry- 
sostom, — for it was none other than this great 
Doctor of the Church, — " what mean all these 
high words, and bold, that I say not over-bold, 
looks ? I have heard somewhat of your com- 
plaints, and, if they are well founded, this is 
not the way to redress them. The Emperor 
is merciful ; his Blessedness, our Father Fla- 
yj^n, will intercede fox ua, and «ll will be 
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veell. But to go about like rebels and ene- 
mies, possessing oiursehes of the supreme 
power, and seating anarchy on the throne of 
justice, what is tliis but to resist the power, 
and thereby to resist the ordinance of God ; 
and thence, of the devil, and with the devil, 
to receive condemnation? For what saith 
the blessed Jude, the yokefellow of S. James, 
and of the other Apostles ? * They are not 
afraid to speak evil of dignities.' Let not that 
be told of you, which he there sets doven as a 
certain mark of Antichrist." 

"Are we then to bear whatever burdens 
the Emperor may lay upon us ?'* returned Sa- 
binus. " Answer me that, sir, and tell me, if 
we ever are to resist, when but now ?" 

** Grant," replied S. Chrysostom, "that 
your plight were as evil as you make it, still 
it were fitting to try gentle words, before you 
proceed to harsh deeds. Your Bishop will 
plead for you : I myself, as the Lord shall 
give me wisdom, shall not be backward : God 
will be merciful to those that are obedient to 
His earthly vicegerent." 

" The reverend man speaks nv ^^ ^"^^"^ 
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man in the crowd. "Let us remonstrate, 
let US pray, let us weep ; and when prayers, 
and tears, and remonstrances are useless, we 
can see what is next fitting to be done." 

"And think not," continued the Priest, 
"that, though we use not earthly weapons, 
we are unprovided with spiritual armour. The 
Church of God seeks not, it is true, the high 
places of the earth, but neither doth she 
shrink from them. Her voice will be heard 
there also, whether men will or not; and if 
her voice is not obeyed, at least her hand shall 
be felt. If to you we set forth patience and 
submission, surely to princes we preach mercy 
and condescension ; tempering, like wise phy- 
sicians, our draughts to the different constitu- 
tions with which we have to do." 

" Will the Bishop, then," inquired Sabinus, 
" engage to plead our cause before the magis- 
trates, and, if need be, to write to the Em- 
peror V* 

" I pledge myself," returned John, " that 
he will. Are you content?" 

" Your respectability saith well," answered 
Sabinus. 
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And the crowd would probably have dis- 
persed, had not a band of police been seen ad- 
vancing at that moment, dragging along a rich 
citizen, called Philippides, one much loved 
for his liberality, and his kindness to the poor. 

" Help, good men and free-bom citizens I" 
he shouted. " I am carried off to prison for 
fighting your battles, and refusing this ac- 
cursed tax. It could matter little to me, for 
I have money enough to contribute it ten 
times over ; but it eats into your little patri- 
monies, and consumes the heart of them. 
Help ! citizens of Antioch ! they are gagging 
me. 

Then there arose the wild cry of suppressed 
indignation. " Down with the police ! Down 
with all tyrants! Down with the propraetor !" 
And one or two of the bolder sort shouted — 
" Down with the Augusti ! Away with Theo- 
dosius and Arcadius !" 

" Run to the propraetor !" cried the police : 
" where is the rationalis ? Stand off, scoun- 
drels!" 

But their cries were in vain. Some of 
them were knocked down ; some were glad to 
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save themselves by flight; and Philippides 
was carried off in triumph. Nor did the rage 
of the people end here. There were, as there 
were in all cities subject to the Romans, 
statues of the Emperor, erected in the princi- 
pal streets ; some of these were of brass, some 
of stone; these were next attacked, and 
broken in pieces. The images of the Em- 
press Placilla, who, while she lived, had been 
a mother to the poor, and was now gone to 
obtain that mercy which is promised to the 
merciful, fared no better. The whole city 
was in an uproar ; the magistrates had no 
power ; the Bishop and his Priests were disre- 
garded ; from bad the mob went on to worse, 
till at length, tying cords to the broken 
statues, they dragged them about the streets, 
and thus demolished them. 

Towards evening, the mob took possession 
of the great square, called from the Temple 
of Apollo that had once stood there. Anger 
at an unjust tax had caused them, in the 
morning, to take up their arms ; now despair 
induced them to continue their rebellion. 
There were whisperings that Antioch bad not 
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always been subject to the Roman yoke, — 
that a Greek city was disgraced by the 
tyranny of the Latins, — that a leader was 
wanted now, who might be a king hereafter. 
The assembly might consist of six or seven 
thousand persons, but hardly any of them 
were armed with any better weapons than a 
staff or an iron bar. 

Such was the state of things when three 
cohorts, which had been qu^tered near An- 
tioch, and had now been summoned by the 
magistrates, were ordered to disperse the 
crowd. There was some talk of resistance, 
especially among those who were in the rear 
of the mob, and several persons were named 
as generals, who very speedily declined the 
honour. But when the crests and shields of 
the advancing Unes were visible in the square, 
— when the hastati, the flower of the soldiers 
that formed the first line, — the principes, in 
the second, and the old tried veteran triari in 
the third, were actually in sight, there was 
first a backward motion, — then many fairly 
turned round, — then there was a cry of 
flight, — ^and lastly a confused rout of fugitives. 
c2 
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The tribune had been directed only to dis- 
perse, not to slaughter, the mob, and he there- 
fore halted his soldiery in the middle of the 
Square of Apollo. 

That night the magistrates met in the hall 
of the propraetor, and decided on the measures 
to be pursued. They drew up an account of 
the insurrection, in which, it must be confessed, 
to excuse their own inactivity and cowardice, 
they made it to the full as bad as it had been, 
and they determined to despatch a messenger 
with it early on the following day. The Bishop 
Flavian was there, and the venerable old man 
seemed almost heart-broken, not only for the 
past sin, but for what he feared would be the 
future pujiishment, of his beloved flock. He 
conjured the magistrates to defer their dis- 
patch for a few days : — passion, he said, would 
have time to cool, — the citizens would make 
some reparation for the mischief they had 
done, — the real state of things would be bet- 
ter known, — ^where was the occasion for so 
much hurry ? But he could not prevail ; and 
all he could then do was to take measures for 
calling together as many of his people as he 
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could, in the church called Pakea (the old), 
at nine o'clock on the following morning. 

At break of day the Procurator, Lucius 
^milius Varro, and a knight, Terentius Pro- 
culus, rode from the Northern Gate, charged 
with the dispatches for the Emperor. The 
greatest despair prevailed in the city ; who 
could tell what the fury of Theodosius would 
order? how many of the inhabitants he would 
condennin to death ? how many to banishment ? 
what privileges he might take from the city, 
now the metropolis of all the east? With 
sad hearts himdreds and hundreds hastened, 
at the appointed time, to the church named, 
and there found the Bishop Flavian, with his 
principal clergy. 

" My children," said the holy prelate — (he 
is reckoned among the Saints) — " this day is a 
day of trouble, and rebuke, and blasphemy. 
Our riches have puffed us up, till we have 
said, — Our own hands have wrought us all 
these good things ; our privileges have caused 
us to forget Him That gave them ; and for- 
getting Him, to be rebellious against the Em- 
. peror whom He has set over us. And now 
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we well may tremble at the consequences of 
our own deeds ; we know not which way to 
turn ; we would give up all the wealth 
wherein we have hitherto made our boast, — 
we would surrender everything, yea, even 
skin for skin, so that we might secure our 
lives. How doth the city sit solitary, she 
that was full of people ! — how is she become 
as a widow, she that was great among the 
nations, and princess among the provinces! 
She weepeth sore in the night, and tears are 
on her cheeks ; among all her lovers she hath 
none to comfort her. It is meet that in this, 
my children, we acknowledge the most right- 
eous and most deserved judgment of GdD: 
He doth not send this punishment at random ; 
the chastening, it is true, for the present, is 
liot joyous, but grievous ; yet, nevertheless, it 
may bring forth the peaceable fruits of right- 
eousness unto them that are exercised thereby. 
True, blessed Peter bears witness, saying, 
that there is no glory if, when we be buffeted 
for our faults, we do take it patiently ; yet, if 
there he not to glory before men, at the least 
there may be acceptation hi t\ve«\^\.o^G.o\>. 
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He now speaks ; who will refuse to hear ? He 
now threatens ; who will deny to tremble ? 
However He may deal with us, He hath 
raised His hand before He strikes : whatever 
He may bring upon us, we will thank the 
Lord for giving us warning thereof. Pre- 
pare yourselves, therefore, men and brethren, 
to suffer, with all humility, His most Holy 
Will ; let this Lent, into which we are now 
about to enter, be a true fast, and an accept- 
able unto the Lord ; examine yourselves, and 
that not lightly; the Judge is ascending the 
tribunal ; search and try out yoiu: ways ; the 
Avenger of blood is at the door. We, for 
oiir parts, will not, God willing, be wanting 
to our duty; we will use the power that the 
Lord hath given us for edification. Though, 
in other cases, it would ill beseem a prelate 
to be absent from his church during Lent, 
and at the time of the Holy Passion, — though 
we ourselves are well nigh worn out with age 
and infirmity, — though the season is rigorous, 
and the ways dangerous, — and though owe 
most dear sister is on the bed of death, — none 
of these things move us: t\ie c\i»xvo\.\^ ^n^vs. 
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now preparing which shall carry us to Con- 
stantinople. The result is in God's hands." 

Here the Bishop was interrupted by a clap- 
ping of hands and confused shouts, — such 
things were then usual. 

" God bless your Holiness ! Ignatius lives 
again in Flavian !'* 

When they were a little quieted, he pro- 
ceeded, — **The accusers are already gone 
forth; it is meet the daysman tarry not. 
Commend me in your prayers to Him That 
hath the heart of the king in His Hand, and 
Who tumeth it as rivers of water." 

An hour afterwards, accompanied by the 
prayers and tears of the people, and followed 
by a Deacon, Flavius mounted the rheda that 
waited for him at the North Gate. 

You may judge how earnest were the 
prayers of the city, that the Bishop might 
arrive first at Constantinople. For Theodo- 
sius, though a good emperor, was by no means 
free from a fault which is encouraged by the 
possession of absolute power, a tendency, 
namely, to violent passions. And therefore 
none could tell what he migVit oidiet \xv V\i<a 
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first transports of his rage. The supplications 
of Antioch prevailed. 

On the fifth day, the Bishop Flavian was 
descending a steep hill, one of the outlying 
ranges of the great mountain ridge, Taurus. 
The driver was encouraging his three mules, 
yoked ahreast; the Bishop was conversing 
with the Deacon Pomponius, expressing his 
trust in God, and his belief that a city like 
Antioch, famous for so many holy Prelates 
arid Martyrs, would not be left to perish. 
'* These,'* said he, " are her true strength ; 
the harvest that was planted by their doctrine, 
and watered by their blood, shall assuredly, 
however it seem left for a season of the hus- 
bandman, not be given up to the wild boar 
and to the evil beast. But what are you 
looking at so earnestly, my son ?" For Pom- 
ponius, as the prelate spoke, leant out at the 
side of the covered carriage, as if something 
remarkable had caught his attention. 

" Holy Father," he answered, " there is a 
crowd of labourers at the bottom of the hill, 
who are standing round two fallen horses, 
and, as I certainly believe, they axe \)cvfe n^t^ 
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beasts that belonged to the Procurator and 
his companion." 

"Then God be praised!" cried Flavian. 

And it was so. Arrived at the bottom of 
the hill, they found that the Commissioners, 
in their haste, had ridden over a little bridge 
which was intended but for foot passengers, 
that the planks had given way, and that both 
animals were seriously hurt. 

" God be with you, my sons !" cried Fla- 
vian. "I trust you have received no other 
detriment than this that we see ?" 

" Not a whit, we,'* replied the Procurator ; 
" but, as your Blessedness may perceive, our 
horses cannot proceed, and, as you know, our 
business is one of haste; perchance, therefore, 
you would not object, the rheda having room 
enough, to my accompanying you forward in 
it, at the least till I can procure me a better 
conveyance." 

"Nay, my son," answered the prelate, 

smiling ; " my business is also of haste, and 

would not, I fear me, speed the better for your 

presence. At any other time I were much 

honoured by your company •, at. t5Qi»,^QfV3L\Kwat 

excuse me if I decline it." 
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And owing to this accident^ and to thebad 
weather with which the commissioners had to 
contend^ Flavian had arrived at Constantinople 
before jEmilius had reached Nicomedia. 

S. Chrysostom, meanwhile, was delivering 
his famous Homilies on the Statues^ which we 
still have. He began them just before Lent, 
and continued them far onwards into that 
holy season. And affliction was bringing 
forth her good fruits; the public places of 
amusement were empty, and the churches 
full ; the very pagans ceased to frequent the 
theatre and the race-course ; all humbled 
themselves under the mighty Hand of God. 
These sermons were principally delivered in 
the afternoon ; for it was then the custom in 
Antioch that, on common occasions, the Com- 
munion should be celebrated in the evening, 
and the homily came immediately before it. 
S. Chrysostom especially directed all his elo- 
quence against oaths, to which the inhabitants 
of Antioch were much given: he, indeed, 
goes so far as to say, that a Christian ought 
not to swear on any pretext whateset^ — ^ 
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doctrine which has not been followed by the 
Church. 

And from the present state of suspense, 
while judgment yet tarried, he took occasion 
to dwell on that more terrible tribunal, before 
which it is appointed that all men must stand. 
" If," said he, " while the decree of the Caesar 
thus lingers, there is this terror and faint- 
ness of heart, — ^if every man's loins are loosed, 
and all faces gather blackness, judge ye, be- 
loved, how much sorer must be that anguish 
of spirit, when the White Throne is set, and 
heaven and earth flee away ; when the books 
are opened, and the nations sentenced. The 
sentence that we now fear is of a mortal, and 
itself temporal ; that of the Eternal, and itself 
everlasting. This touches but the body; that, 
body and soul together. This punishment, 
(if, which God forbid, it come) must be 
tasted once, that it may be put away for ever ; 
that cup can never be drained, seeing that it 
contains a very abyss of bitterness. Prepare 
yourselves, therefore, men and brethren, for 
tbatl>ay; that whatever be the Will of the 
Lord coDceming us here, lieTeattet v?^ \xv^.Y 
stand in His Presence for evermoTe:' 
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But these discourses were brought to an 
unexpected stop. It happened that, on the 
very afternoon of the riots, a merchant vessel, 
bound for Chalcedon, set- sail from Seleucia, 
the port of Antioch. The winds were fa- 
vourable, and in an unusually short time the 
ship reached the port to which she was going. 
Thus Theodosius received the news of the in- 
surrection before Flavian could call on him to 
remember mercy. 

And his indignation was excessive. There 
was nothing that was too bad for the unhappy 
city ; he would degrade it from its dignity of 
metropolis ; he would confer that honour on 
Laodicea ; he would cause a strict enquiry to 
be set on foot for the most culpable citizens ; 
he would punish them with death, with 
banishment, with confiscation of property, 
according to their guilt. " To you," he said, 
addressing two officers of his court, Csesarius 
and Hellebicus, "to you I entrust the 
management of this affair. Hasten at once to 
Antioch ; teach the rebels that authority at a 
distance is authority still •, and \&«Nfe ^ \£v^\s!^^~ 
rable example to other cities oi \>sv^ N^w"^^'?csN5y^ 
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that insurrection deserves, and an A^g^^tus 
can take." 

The deputies, after meeting Flavian on the 
road, arrived at Antioch. Forthwith they 
declared the city to have forfeited all its privi- 
leges ; they closed the theatres, they forbade 
the baths, and they proceeded, in the course of 
a few days, to hold a court of enquiry. S. 
Chrysostom suspended his sermons, and the 
city was again plunged in despair. 

It was a mournful sight, day after day, to 
see the palace of the propraetor crowded with 
prisoners, and to mark the anxiety and terror 
of mothers, wives, and sisters, not allowed to 
enter into the room of examination, but com- 
pelled to remain in the hall. And ever and 
anon, as doors opened at the top of the long 
flight of stone steps which led into the interior 
of the house, the shrieks of those that were 
under torture, for the purpose of being made 
to confess the truth, echoed along the lofty 
passages, and filled those that were waiting 
below with horror. Many were found guilty, 
and t^mmitted to prison; but the deputies, 
humane men, determined to asvavt V\v^ x^^ult 
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of S. Flavian's mission, before they proceeded 
to take life. 

And though Antioch was now deprived of 
her own head and pastor, she found other de- 
fenders. The Bishops of neighbouring cities 
left their own flocks, to watch over that 
of their brother. Nor did they content them- 
selves with exhorting the prisoners to patience, 
and their relations to submission ; they boldly 
appeared at the very tribunal, and spoke to 
the Judges with astonishing boldness. It was 
in vain that Hellebicus excused himself as 
being only the instrument of a superior 
power. 

** It will be your sin as well as his," re- 
peated the Bishops, " if wrong is done, — if 
you shew no mercy, no mercy will, when you 
need it most, be shown to you : then Theo- 
dosius cannot save you; and what lighten- 
ing of your condemnation will it be, that you 
perish in company with an Emperor ?" 

Another kind of helpers were also at hand ; 
the hermits who lived in the dens and caves 
of the earth, among the mountains that &vm:- 
rounded the city, appealed vcv \5c^^ '^\x'^^^^* 
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Their venerable countenances their reverend 
age, their privations, their sufferings, their 
known holiness, gave them great influence ; 
and one of them was bold enough, in meeting 
the Emperor's commissioners, to command 
them to descend from their horses, and to at- 
tend to his words. 

" The images that are broken," he said, 
** are of brass ; man destroyed them, and man 
can make them again. Take heed, lest for 
the sake of such things as these, you deface 
the images of the Living God ; images which 
He only could make. He only redeem. He 
only regenerate." 

But now Flavian was at Constantinople, 
and Theodosius heard of his arrival at the pa- 
lace. The good Bishop, however, made no 
attempt to see the Emperor ; it was the Empe- 
ror who went to visit the Bishop. He found 
him in the posture, and with the appearance, 
of a criminal ; as if he only had sinned, and 
was come to ask pardon for himself. 

" And this," said Theodosius, after com- 

plaining bitterly of the ingratitude of An- 

tjoch, ^^ this is the fruit of a\\ my Vmiivfc^a to 
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that city ! There never was one on which I 
bestowed more favours ; there never was one 
which requited them more basely." 

" It is true, Sire/' answered the Bishop : 
you cannot speak worse of us than we de- 
serve : you cannot treat us more severely 
than we merit. Whatever we suffer, our 
greatest affliction must be the remembrance 
of our ingratitude. But consider this ;* the 
devil inspired us with the madness of rebel- 
lion, that he might thereby destroy one of the 
fairest cities upon earth, a city hateful to 
him, in that there the name of Christian was 
first heard. If you ruin it, you do his work ; 
if you pardon it, you will adorn your head 
with a crown, by so much more precious than 
an earthly diadem, as incorruptibility is supe- 
rior to corruptibility, and eternity to time. 
Your statues are overthrown, we confess it ; 
you can rear more durable, more beautiful 

• This is the substance of the account which S. Chry- 
sostom gives of Flavian's words. Probably they are rather 
his own than the Bishop's. It is curious to contrast them 
with what S. Ambrose would have said on the same^ atvd 
did say on a like, occasion. 
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images, in the hearts of your subjects, by an 
act of mercy. Call to mind that action of 
your great predecessor, Constantine, of ever 
famous memory, when he was urged to punish 
those that had thrown stones at his statues ; 
how he smiled, and raising his hand to his 
face, as if feeling for a wound, made answer 
that he could not perceive himself to be hurt. 
Remember, most serene Emperor, your own 
law, that prisoners should be released at 
Easter : remember your own gracious saying, 
* Would that I could also then raise the 
dead!' Easter is approaching, and lo! it is 
in your power to raise the dead. You can 
breathe hope into desolate hearts ; you can 
give life to a despairing city ; and more than 
this, you may greatly magnify the God of the 
Christians. The Jews and Pagans have heard 
of our crime, and are looking for its punish- 
ment. If yoii strike, they will call it natural ; 
if you pardon, they will acknowledge it to be 
supernatural. But above all things, consider 
that the day will come when you, to whom 
others are now suppliants, must be a sup- 
pliant yourself \ when, mtYi \iie ^^m^ m^i^.- 
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sure wherewith you have meted, it shall be 
meted to you. While you may, break off 
your sii^s by righteousness, and your iniqui- 
ties by showing mercy to the poor ; so shall 
you with confidence say, * Forgive us our tres- 
passes, as we forgive them that trespass 
against us.* " 

In this strain Flavian spoke to the Empe- 
ror, and at length the heart of Theodosius 
was softened. 

"What wonder," cried he, bursting into 
tears, " if we, who are but men, pardon our 
fellow-men, when the Lord of all things died 
for rebels, that He might forgive them, made 
Himself a slave for those that insulted Him, 
and prayed for those that were crucifying 
Him? Go, return to Antioch, and carry 
ynth you my full pardon. And so God for- 
give me in the Day of Judgment, as T now 
forgive your flock. '* 

In the meantime, the Commission of En- 
quiry had concluded at Antioch ; and Caesa- 
rius had returned to Constantinople with its 
results. The city became more tranquil. 
S* Cbrysostom resumed his seTTCio\i^\ ^xv^ 
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Christians and Pagans looked forward to a 
happy end of their troubles. The former, 
from the intercession of their Bishop both with 
God and the Emperor ; the latter, because a 
famous orator, named Libanius, had also gone 
to Constantinople, for the purpose of moving 
the compassion of Theodosius. 

It was the evening of the Thursday before 
Palm Sunday ; and the sun was fast sinking 
to the horizon. There was a path of glory in 
the western sky ; the broad Orontes rippled 
with molten gold ; churches, and palaces, and 
ruined temples stood out clearly against the 
cloudless heaven. An Emperor's courier, 
just before the sun disappeared, dashed 
through the river gate, and gallopped along 
the principal street to the palace ; and as he 
went, he ever and anon waved his broad- 
hrimmeipetasus to the citizens whom he passed. 
The news spread like wild-fire : " There is a 
courier from the court." " He brings good 
news." " He crossed the bridge at sunset." 
"Palladius saw him." "Who? I? No, I 
Jiaditfrom Athenaeus." " It is true, however." 
^^ Where are the magistrates ^" "C«eso %«L^^>\\al 
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they are summoned to the town-hall." "Let 
us go there/' " To the town-hall !" And 
the latter cry spread far and wide. 

" Thank God and your Bishop/' said the 
Propraetor, addressing the multitude from the 
balcony; " Antioch is pardoned. Scribe, 
read the act." 

But the scribe had only proceeded as far as, 
" Theodosius, pious, pacific, victor, ever Au- 
gustus, to the illustrious Marcus Licinius Fes- 
tus, greeting," when he was overwhelmed by 
one burst of applause, so long, so loud, so 
often repeated, that the city seemed to shake 
to its foundations. Garlands were wreathed 
round the great square, lamps hung in illumi- 
nation ; bonfires were lighted ; every thing 
done that could express joy and thankful- 
ness. 

And when, two days after, Flavian, at a dis- 
tance of two miles from the city, met the tri- 
umphant procession that had come forth to 
congratulate him; when he heard that his 
sister had recovered, and looked forward to 
the Easter he was to celebrate vrith his people, 
the old man was overcome m\)cv*^o^. ^^\a^^\>^ 
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now lettest Thou Thy servant," said he, "depart 
in peace, for mine eyes have seen Thy salva- 
tion !" 




^^v>^r>^. ^^^^^ 




^s^ 



^M Sism Slfoi^. 




The city of Alexandria was the mart of the 
world. Vessels from every civilized nation 
rode in its great harbour ; the fruits and the 
wares of every kingdom stood for sale in its rich 
shops. The heavy merchant ship from Syracuse 
or Ostia, — the light actuaria, with its one bank 
of oars, the Grecian hepter, and the barbarous 
craft from the coast of Africa ; all these were 
equally known to the Alexandrian mer- 
chant, and from each he reaped a good har- 
vest of gain. 

The city, next to Rome and Constantino- 
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pie, was the most important in the world ; 
and the third Bishop of the Church had his 
see in it. Many illustrious Saints had there 
been prelates ; none are more famous than S. 
Athanasius and S. Cyril, men in their gene- 
rations valiant for the Truth of God. And 
at the time of which I write, which is the 
end of the sixth century, they had a worthy 
successor in John, commonly, from his great 
charity, known by the title of S. John the 
Almoner. He loved the poor with a never- 
wearying love ; for them he spent, and was 
spent; to their needs he ministered of his 
substance ; from their prayers he looked for 
his only and his sufficient reward. 

And God seldom raises up a Saint, emi- 
nent in anyone particular grace, without giving 
him an opportunity of gloriously displaying 
that grace. So it was with S. John. As the 
great characteristic of his mind was his cha- 
rity, he had, beyond most others, fieldand scope 
in which to display it. It happened that, as 
if to punish Alexandria for the pride she had 
taken in her riches, and the presumption of 
■Aer heart, a grievous famine "biote owl. The 
rich gave of their abundance to \\v^\t ^c^qt^x 
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brethren ; but the love of the good Patriarch 
shone above all. Not content with expend- • 
ing among them his vast income he sold 
plate^ and books^ and furniture, and even his 
garments, that the proceeds might be distri- 
buted among the sufferers. Day by day, many 
hundred poor were fed at the gate of his 
dwelling. And men wondered how even a 
Patriarch of Alexandria had the wealth to 
support so many. 

At length, when one morning S. John was 
giving orders that com and bread should, as 
usual, be distributed among the people, his 
house-steward drew near, and with tears in 
his eyes, said, "Your Blessedness hath no 
more to give ; there is neither wheat in the 
gamer, nor silver in the palace." 

" Then," said the Archbishop, ** God will 
feed His own, and to Him I commit them. 
Go to Athanasius the trapezita (the banker), 
and borrow me ten talents of silver ; my Lord 
and Master will enable me to repay them 
with usury." 

The old man went on his errand of love^ 
and it was presently anaowxic^di \JwaX ^ t\^^ 
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man, Theodorus, well known in the city, was 
" desirous of speaking with John. Now this 
person was extremely anxious to be ordained 
Deacon, but there was a diflSculty in the way 
which I must explain. It was at that time a 
law of the Church, that no one, who had been 
twice married, should be admitted to Holy 
Orders. Our Church has not thought fit to 
enforce this rule, ^ and therefore upon us it is 
not binding : but when it was enforced, it 
could not be broken without much sin. Now 
Theodorus had had two wives: he had before 
applied to John for ordination, but had been 
refused, and he now thought that he had a 
favourable opportunity of a second time 
preferring his request. 

"Your Blessedness," he said, addressing 
John, " may partly guess on what errand I 
come. My desire for Holy Orders is as strong 
as ever, and, though I have been once refused, 
I am bold a second time to present myself 
before you. As my ordination would be 
irregular, it is but fair that I make satisfaction 
to the Church, and I am ready to do so. If 
your Holiness will lay hands on me, admitting 
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me into the sacred office of the Diaconate^ I 
will pay into your hands ten talents of gold^ 
to be applied to the relief of the miserable 
and famishing poor." 

As he spoke, the Patriarch was in a hard 
strait. So large a sum he could not hope to 
gain in any other way ; if he had it, he could 
support many wretched families that must 
otherwise perish. He thought of the mo- 
ther's joy, as she divided a loaf among her 
starving children ; of the husband's, as he re- 
turned to his home with a good bushel of 
com ; of the hxmdreds who needed but food 
to be recalled from the gates of death to health 
and strength. And all this might be accom- 
plished, if the offer of Theodorus were ac- 
cepted. Then again, thus to sell the grace of 
Holy Orders was, in some sort, to commit the 
sin of Simon Magus : that sin, of so grievous 
a nature, that S. Peter could give no better 
hope concerning it than, " if perchance the 
thought of thine heart maybe forgiven thee." 
Theodorus could not read the Bishop's 
thoughts, but he saw from his countenance 
that a great struggle was going on in his 
e2 
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heart, and wishing to turn the scale, offered 
twelve talents instead of ten. 

The Bishop turned towards him sadly and 
sternly. "No, my son," he said. "God 
forbid that I should think to do Him service 
by treading close on a black sin. I will not 
sell the Holy Ghost for lucre. Deacon, 
while I sit on this Evangelical Throne, shall you 
never be. But that which God, in me, will 
not accept as a purchase. He is willing to ac- 
cept as a free gift. I exhort you to lay it out 
in providing for the necessities of the poor ; 
so shall they rise up, and call you blessed in 
this world, and He That became poor for us 
shall proclaim you blessed in the next, saying, 
"I was an hungered, and thou gavest Me 
meat." 

"Not so," returned Theodorus; "I will 
have my money, or my money's worth." 
And he went away in high displeasure. 

" Sure I am," said John, after a short time of 
prayer, " that the Lord will deliver the poor." 
And he had scarce spoken the words when the 
steward returned with a countenance full of 

joy- 
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*^ Bring you the money from Athanasius?" 
inquired the Bishop. 

" Better than so, far better," cried the old 
man. " A Syracusan ship, deeply laden with 
com, is in the harbour. And her cargo is a 
present from the Church of Syracuse to the 
Church of Alexandria." 

" God be praised," cried John. " Surely 
to obey is better than sacrifice. Go we at 
once to see this great treasure." 



You may never, perhaps, have heard of the 
little island of Porto Santo. It is one of those 
heaps of rocks in the wild waters of the At- 
lantic, that in the course of years have become 
covered with a little earth, and now form a 
habitation for man. Three Portuguese ad- 
venturers discovered this island in the year 
1417, and because it aflForded them a refuge 
from a tempest, they, not forgetful Whose 
Hand it is that stilleth the waters, named it 
the Holy Port, and dedicated the church, 
which they there built,* to S. Saviour. They 
obtained the government (or, as it was called. 
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the Capitania) from the king, and proceeded 
to lead out a colony, and to establish them- 
selves in due form. But a misfortune that 
befell them proves the power which, if God 
so will, the meanest creatures have to be our 
scourges. A rabbit that was taken out by 
the colonists produced a litter of young ones 
on the voyage ; they were turned out wild 
among the mountains of Porto Santo, and 
multiplied so exceedingly as to eat up every- 
thing that the Portuguese sowed, and thus to 
become a perfect and dangerous plague. One 
of the captains, as gallant a man -as ever 
came from Lisbon, was so disheartened by 
this, that he resigned his oflSce, and returned 
to Portugal: he had been valiant enough 
many times to conquer the Moors : — from the 
rabbits he was compelled to fly. 

How these animals were at last kept within 
due bounds, I do not know ; some of their 
descendants still remain, for I have myself seen 
them in the island. But in course of time the 
colony prospered ; the flat land was covered 
with com and barley ; the sands were planted 
thickly with vines; several pretty chapels 
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rose here and there among the mountain 
glens ; the bells rang out merrily on the Fes- 
tivals of the Church ; cottages and houses 
clustered round the principal landing-place^ or 
were scattered through the quiet country; 
rocks and peaks received names; and the 
population soon reached fifteen or sixteen 
hundred souls. 

But, as the island lies only three hundred 
miles from the coast of AMca, the Moors 
were not long in discovering it. Sometimes 
with two galleys, sometimes with three, they 
would make a descent, and compelling the in- 
habitants to take refuge in the town, would 
ravage the country at their leisure, burning 
the com, carrying off the wine, and destroy- 
ing the sand-vines. As the city itseK had no 
walls, one of the governors (and though I 
cannot tell you his name, I know he proved 
himself a wise man), built a fortress on the 
very top of the sharpest and steepest mountain 
in the island (thence called Pico do Castello), 
to serve as a place of refuge in any sudden 
incursion. Up to this he made a paved road, 
that wound round and round the hill, and was 
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commanded by four pieces of canon^ mounted 
on the castle walls. On the highest peak of 
Porto Santo, — the Pico do Facho, — ^he caused 
the materials for a beacon-fire to be always 
kept in readiness, so that the flame by night, 
or the smoke by day, might warn the islanders 
when danger should be near. 

It was on a May morning, towards the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, that the danger 
came indeed. The beacon on Facho was 
vomiting out clouds of smoke ; the drum was 
beating to arms in the market-place ; all the 
road to the castle was thronged with fugitives ; 
carts went groaning and creaking along on 
their solid wheels; drivers goaded the oxen 
to stronger efforts, and greater speed; sheep 
were hurried along in the crowd, casks of 
red malmsey carried upwards, and goats driven 
forward. If you looked into the quiet and 
almost English lanes of the country, you saw 
that everything gave proof of labour inter- 
rupted at a moment's notice ; carts, half-laden 
with com, stood idle in the field ; the pitcher 
was left, half-filled, at the fountain; the 
pruniiig knife was thiovnx doNira. «cQsyci% *^'& 
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vines ; the fire went smouldering out in the 
oven ; the cow lowed in its sandstone stall, 
and there was none to milk it. And still 
came the sounds of a flying multitude; 
cries to hasten, inquiries for friends or chil- 
dren, exclamations of fear and rage. The 
labourer shouldered his mattock, and be- 
stowed a curse on the Infidel that was about 
to destroy the labour of his last year; the 
high-born lady, borne along in her hammock, 
cast from time to time a hasty glance, to see 
whether the Moorish vessels were approach- 
ing rapidly; the peasant girl in her dark 
blue tippet, and homed carapugo^ and red 
petticoat, and white untanned boots, hurried 
forward the little brother or sister that hung 
tremblingly to her hand. And evermore the 
Moorish galleys grew plainer and plainer ; the 
crescent at their heads had long been visible ; 
then the masts rose out higher and higher of 
the water ; then the turbaned captain was to 
be seen on the quarter-deck ; then you might 
discern the splash of the billows, as they 
foamed to the oars. 
Ajid now a thousand islandei^Wd collected 
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in the castle. Many, it is true, were not 
there ; some had sped up to the wild crags of 
the Juliana and the Atalaia, trusting that the 
Moors would not pursue them thither ; some 
lay hid among the sand-hanks to the north- 
west, whither there was nothing to tempt an 
invader ; some rowed across to the various 
little islands that surround Porto Santo; 
and some preferred incurring every danger 
rather than leaving the wife or the parent, un- 
able, through infirmity, to fly. 

A wall ran round the whole summit of the 
hill ; and within the space which it enclosed, 
the flyers placed themselves as best they 
might. The invasions of the Moors never 
lasted long; and in such a climate (where 
many, from preference, used to sleep under 
the trees in summer) to pass one night or two 
in the open air was no great hardship. In the 
middle of the enclosure was a low range of 
buildings, about ninety feet in length. This 
contained the governor's lodgings, rooms for 
the accommodation of those who might be of 
higher birth (the men and women being sepa- 
rated in two different houae^Y «xA -d. ^-sx.^ 
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room. The powder magazine was a separate 
and small building, at one end of the range 
(it exists at the present time) ; the reservoir 
of water was a little lower down the hill ; and 
the chapel stood close to the governor's quar- 
ters. 

An hour after the gate was locked, the 
seven Moorish galleys touched the sand. In 
a few moments church, houses, cottages, 
sh(^s, and windmills, were covered in one 
smoke ; and those in the castle fondly tried to 
discover the moment at which each of their 
own happy dwellings was added to the general 
ruin. 

" This is sad," said Vasco d' Albuquerque, 
the governor. " This is very sad : and yet all, 
by God's grace, and in the course of time, 
may be amended. While we have those 
whom we love with us, we may indeed be 
without a dwelling, but we can never be with- 
out homes. It is not beams and stones that 
make a house ; it is memories of the past, and 
love for the present, and hope in the future, 
or rather in the God of the future ; it is the 
bright eye, and the sweet smv\e, «xA\3\e kind 
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wordy and the hoary hairs of our parents, and 
the faithfuhiess of our wives, and the valour 
of our sons, and the beauty of our daughters. 
The man that loses these things, God comfort 
him ! for none else can : the man that only 
loses the riches of this world, will find a will- 
ing and a powerful helper in good King Ma- 
noel." 

** It is true," said the President of the 
Town Council, a venerable looking old man, 
whose father had been one of the first settlers, 
" it is very true ; and whatever inconveniences 
we may have to bear here, which are not, I 
think, very great, and which, I am sure, will 
not be very long, let us turn them into bless- 
u^gs> by making them proofs how much we can 
bear for each other, and how much love we can 
shew to those that need it." 

At this moment the governor was called 
into his lodgings, and presently came out with 
great disquiet in his countenance. 

" Which of you," he cried, ** has seen my 
little Pedro ? He is not, as I thought, with 
his mother, and she believed him to be with 
me« 
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" I have not," said one. " Nor I," « Nor T," 
continued others. In a few minutes it became 
certain that he was not in the castle, and then 
came the inquiry — so full of agony — where 
the child had been seen last, and how he had 
been left. Piece by piece, a little from one, 
and a little'from the other, was the truth dis- 
covered, and put together. Pedro had gone 
down into the pomegranate garden with the 
governor's vine-dresser» about an hour before 
the beacon had been lighted. Thus he had 
in all likelihood escaped the fire : but had too 
probably fallen into the hands of the Moors. 
The vine-dresser, forgetful of his charge, had 
made his escape on the first alarm, and was 
not able to give any information respecting 
the child. 

"Now God forbid," cried Father Andre, 
the old parish priest, "but these tidings are 
the worst we could have had. The fire 
would have but tortured the body for a little 
while ; for the soul of one so young, and so 
lately purified by Holy Baptism, must straight- 
way have taken its departure to the Mansions 
of Everlasting Felicity. But thus to fall into 
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the hands of the Infidels, must cause the 
destruction of the soul; for they will as- 
suredly bring up their prisoner in all the 
abominations of Mahomet, and for such there 
is no Heaven." 

" What am I to do ?" said the Governor. 
•*' What can I do ? God knows, I would will- 
ingly die a thousand deaths if this evil chance 
might be averted. But no sacrifice can I 
make now that may hinder it, unless, indeed, 
they would accept of me, who am able to 
stand fast against their wiles, in place of my 
child, that can hardly tell good from evil.'' 

" And that," said Father Andr6, " you have 
no right to oflfer. Your life belongs to your 
people as well as to yourself; yea, to them 
rather than to yourself. And you may not 
desert a charge given you by God, to deliver 
yourself from any evil that maybeinfiictedby 
man. Trust in Him, my son ; He is able to 
cause His praise to be manifested by the 
mouths of infants and sucklings ; to make 
them victorious over temptation, or to de- 
liver them from it." 

" I will wait and trust," said d' Albuquerque. 

F 2 
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Ha! methinks the Infidels have a mind to 
storm us here. At least, if my eyes deceive 
me not, they are leaving the town by the 
castle road." 

It was as he said. Persuaded that whatever 
treasure there might be in the island must have 
been removed to the Peak Fort, Mahomet Ben 
Ali, the Moorish commander, had given or- 
ders to march to its attack. He trusted that 
if he could for a few minutes brave the ene- 
my's fire, the low walls of the castle could not 
long resist the onset of his six hundred picked 
men. 

" Gunner !'* said d* Albuquerque again, " I 
would have you reserve your fire till they are 
half-way up. Let them ascend as far as the 
Goat's Rock, and then have at them in S. 
George's name." 

" I warrant you, sir," answered the master 
gunner, " my father did not serve with good 
King Alfonso — ^him men call the A&ican — 
without learning a trick or two against these 
Infidel dogs : and he taught me pretty weU 
all be knew himself." 
^^Aye, master gunner, and men «a^j that 
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you have improved on his instructions," re- 
marked a stout yeoman that stood by. 

" Well, sir, well, may be I have : and if 
so, I thank God, and keep a quiet mouth." 

The guns — ^and clumsy things they were — 
were all brought to bear on the pass to which 
Albuquerque had referred. He had chosen 
it well. The road here wound between two 
heaps of stone, and bore directly up to the 
castle : so that the cannon could sweep down 
it, while to hurry up was impossible, both be- 
cause of the narrowness and the steepness of 
the road. A barricade, by the Governor's 
directions, was raised just on the upper side 
of the pass: a cart was overturned on the 
road, and a large heap of stones piled up be- 
hind it. Ten musqueteers were posted here, 
and two or three more concealed behind cer- 
tain projecting crags and rocks hard by. The 
Moors had scarcely any fire-arms ; they 
trusted to their bows and arrows ; and the lat- 
ter, in many instances, were poisoned. 

At length they were seen advancing, three 
abreast, to the soimd of a rude fife. The 
master gamier, gunners, and \3svevt \sNaXR.%^ 
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stood to their guns ; the matches were lighted ; 
they waited but the word to fire. 

" Henrique," said one of the musqueteers, 
who was posted near the Goat's Rock, " Vasco 
d' Albuquerque once delivered me from beg- 
gary, as you know. I will take my life in 
my hand to save him from worse. If I could 
but get into the city, the Moors being absent 
here, I should soon find where the child is; and 
if he is in captivity, it would only lack a stout 
heart and a strong arm to deliver him. I'll 
warrant you there are no useless guards left, 
and what there are might well be over- 
powered." 

" Have with you, Alfonso," returned Hen- 
rique; "but the difficulty is how to pass the 
Infidels." 

" Even thus," replied the other : " let us 
fire with the rest, and then fiing ourselves 
down the side of the hill. They may not 
notice us, or, if they do, they will but think 
us wounded ; and we can gain nothing worse 
than a few bruises and cuts. What with 
rolling, and what with scrambling, the de- 
went will not take long." 
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" I will follow you," said the other ; " and, 
in happy time, here they come." 

The foremost ranks of the Moors had just 
entered the Goat's Pass, when a white smoke 
wreathed round the castle, followed instantly 
by three other eddies, and almost in the same 
moment there was the heavy crash of the balls 
among the Infidels and on the rocks. The 
musqueteers poured in their shot. Henrique 
and Alfonso, having fired with their compa- 
nions, waited not to see the result ; while the 
advancing columns were still in confusion, 
and the shrieks of the wounded and dying 
loud and piercing, they threw themselves 
down the hill, and partly tumbling, partly 
running, they descended rapidly. 

" Well aimed, gunner," cried Albuquerque : 
" there are twenty slain at least." 

** Aye, sir, and there shall be twenty more 
in two minutes. Look sharp, boys I" And 
in a space of time marvellously short for those 
rude days (rude, I mean, so far as respects a 
knowledge of the art of war) sponges and 
ramrods had done their work, and the cannon 
were again pointed. 
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" Two of our men down, sir," reported the 
lieutenant of the castle to the Governor. 

" So there are, sure enough," said Albu- 
querque. **But, by my faith, the hill is 
steeper than I had thought. I never saw 
wounded men fall in that sort." 

**It is very strange, sir," retiuned the 
lieutenant ; " but I could almost swear that 
they avoided the worst rocks and steepest 
places." 

Another volley of musquetry from below, 
followed by the roar of the cannon from 
above, put a stop to the conversation. In the 
meantime, the friends had reached the bot- 
tom of the hill, with no other harm than a 
few scratches ; and not wishing to attract the 
notice of the Moors, who might so easily have 
dispatched a body to cut them off, they got 
down into one of the gullies (for you can 
hardly call them ravines) with which Porto 
Santo is intersected, and hastened along it. 
The firing on the hill grew brisker and 
closer: the shouts of the Moors could be 
caught in its intervals ; nay, the cheers of the 
besieged were audible when the breeze rose. 
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By the half-reaped corn-field they passed^— 
by the neat farm-yard, — by the cottages, 
with their sandstone walls, and white clay 
roofs, till they reaphed the pretty little oratory 
of S. Sebastian, now the Cemetery Chapel. 
Here, notwithstanding the urgency of their 
business, they went in for a moment to com- 
mend themselves to God : and then proceeded 
with lighter hearts. The fire was still raging 
in the city ; but the Governor's house was 
untouched : and as they crept along by the 
wall of his vineyard, the adventurers could see 
that there were two sentinels at the door. 

" Hush !*' cried Alfonso. 

The friends crouched down, and heard dis- 
tinctly the cries and moanings of a child with- 
in the house. 

" God be praised," said Henrique ; " we 
shall certainly succeed. The only thing is, 
how to overpower the guards.*' 

" Why, we are two to two. If they had 
not guns, we would venture on them boldly. 
As it is, wait till their backs are turned; 
then we will spring over the wall, and cut 
them down." 
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The sentinels were walking up and down 
in the narrow strip of garden that lay hefore 
the Governor's door. This was surrounded 
by a wall of sandstone, not more than three 
feet high, and behind it Alfonso and Hen- 
rique were crouching. The Moors walked 
up to this wall, and stood looking over it, and 
taking, till at length, impatient of waiting, 
Alfonso made a sign to his friend, leaped up, 
vaulted over the wall, and before the surprised 
guards could present their pieces, had plunged 
his sword into the breast of the foremost. 
The other, without an attempt at resistance, 
fell on his knees, and evidently, though in an 
unknown tongue, begged for life. 

" He deserves no quarter," said Alfonso ; 
" but I never could strike in cold blood, and 
God has shewn so much mercy to us, that we 
ought to have compassion on others. Take 
away his gun, Henrique, and I will tie his 
arms with my scarf." 

This was done ; and then it was a work of 
no great trouble to enter the house and to bring 
out little Pedro. They had some work to 
comfort him, for he could hardly believe 
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that he was in safety; and then they con- 
sulted what they should do with him and with 
themselves. While they were talking, there 
was for a few minutes louder firing than they 
had yet heard, and then silence. 

" Look ! look ! Alfonso," cried Henrique ; 
" the Moors are driven down the hill ! They 
are making a sally from the garrison !" 

" Let us he off then to one of the cottages 
that lie out of their reach. You may depend 
upon it, the Infidels will take to their ships ; 
they have no hearts to turn like men." 

And that evening, the survivors of the 
Moors were standing away for the coast of 
Africa, and Pedro was restored to his father 
and mother. And long years afterwards, 
when he had grown up to be a man, and was 
himself governor of Porto Santo, he would, in 
the sweet summer evenings, tell his children 
the story, partly as he remembered it, partly 
as he had heard it, of his deliverance. And 
as the scent of roses, and heliotropes, and 
oranges, rose around them in the still night 
air, and the broad leaves of the palms glit- 
tered, — and oh ! how gloriously they do glit- 
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ter ! — ^in the moonbeams, they would thank 
God for the kindness of Vasco d' Albuquerque 
and the gratitude of Alfonso and Henrique. 




It is a pleasant thing, on a sultry night, and in 
tropic latitudes, to lean over the bulwarks of the 
good ship which is bearing on her easy course, 
and to mark the various sights and sounds of 
that season of peace. The sea flashes be- 
neath the keel into myriads of living sparkles : 
the waves go dancing away as they heave 
themselves up into ridges of fire : there is the 
creaking of the rudder, and the rushing of the 
wind through the sails; the compass-lamp 
shines out like a little star, and sheds a plea- 
sant light on the wheel, and on the weather- 
beaten face of the hehnsman. The stars are 
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glorious overhead; the Pleiades, with their 
misty brightness, the golden belt of Orion, 
the faithful Pointers, and the shining tail of 
the Great Bear, or, if you are already nearing 
the equator, the glorious Southern Cross. 
And, seeming in that twilight obscurity 
almost to mix with the constellations, is the 
tall dark cross that the mainmast forms with 
its yards, a kind of guide to hallow and direct 
the way. 

On such a night it was that the Conception, 
a Portuguese merchant vessel, bound to 
Cochin, was standing northward through the 
Indian Ocean. It had passed the great perils 
of the voyage, — the sluggish calms of the 
coast of Africa, where vessels frequently lie 
for days and weeks together, 

" As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean :'* 

it had doubled the Cape of Storms, now 
called the Cape of Good Hope : and every 
heart was glad, and every eye was bright with 
the thoughts of an end to the weary voyage, 
and the pleasures and the riches of India. 
For it was in the middle of liJcie sixX.^^\ith. 
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centuTfi when none but the Portuguese had 
yet ventured to trade to that distant country, 
and when all the East was falling by degrees 
into their hands. Nor were they eager for 
earthly merchandize alone ; like wise traders, 
they made themselves friends of the mammon 
of unrighteousness, and used their power and 
their influence to the spread and increase of 
the Church. There were already schools and 
colleges of missionaries in India, and the good 
ship Conception, whose course we axe follow- 
ing, bore three more priests to labour in so 
fair a harvest. 

It was, then, at three in the morning of the 
22nd of August, 1555, that, through the ne- 
gligence of the Pilot or the Master, the vessel 
struck on a dangerous sandbank, and settled 
on it. There was a wild cry of confusion on 
board ; the captain, the sailors, the soldiers, 
were on deck in an instant. There were high 
words, and imkind speeches, and inquiries by 
whose fault the accident had happened ; there 
were anxious questionings whether the ship, 
much shaken by the shock, would hold to- 
gather through the nig\it. TVifcie ^^t0^^tis|- 
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ing looks turned towards the east for the first 
sign of day-break. Nor did any one pretend 
to know where they were ; and this added 
greatly to their distress. Pedro Fonseca, in- 
deed, the first mate, gave it as his opinion 
that they had struck on a shoal called the 
Pero dos Banhos, a place far away from other 
land, — a single and desolate spot in the great 
Indian Ocean. The three priests were the 
hope and stay of the crew ; and when some- 
thing like order was restored, and it was 
clearly seen that till morning nothing more 
could be done, the oldest among them, who 
was called Andre Gonsalves,^ spoke to tliose 
who surrounded him, 

" I have good hope,"^ he said, *^ my sons> 
that God has sent us this distress to try and to 
prove us, whether our thoughts are with Him, 
and our hopes in Him. We are now, it is 
true, in the uttermost parts of the sea ; but 
* even there,' saith the Psalmist,. * Thy Hand 
shall lead me, and Thy Right Hand shall 
hold me.' What are we that we should mis- 
doubt the Power That hath so manifestly ap- 
peared on our behalf ? — ^TVvat WxJa. ^^aVt^^^ed 
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US from so great a death, That doth deliver, 
else were we this moment swallowed up of 
the waves, and in Whom we trust that He 
will yet deliver us. He saved Jonah from the 
whale's belly, and blessed Paul from the 
raging of the Adriatic. He held up S. Peter 
when he walked the sea, and caused S. Mary 
the -^Egyptian to pass the waters dry-shod. 
Doubt ye not, therefore, but earnestly believe 
that as, though we be far from human help, 
we be still near Him, so He will here also 
make the outgoings of the morning to praise 
Him, by causing it to shew us the means of 
safety. But if not ; if He has ordered that 
we are to perish in the sea ; then we know of 
a certainty that the sea shall, at the latter day, 
give up its dead ; and I well trust that, instead 
of gaining the bar of Cochin, we shall enter 
the harbour of everlasting felicity* Mean- 
while it is our duty to do as much as if all de- 
pended on ourselves, and to pray as much as 
if all depended on our Goi>." 

Morning broke at last, and shewed the crew 
a small island, or rather sandbank, nigh at 
hand. Thus they were leleecae^ ttwx\ ^^ \sws. 
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of immediate danger^ and yet exposed to a 
more fearful end. For there were no trees, 
no flowers, no grass, and, therefore, it 
seemed, no water, in this island ; and a strong 
arm might send a stone over it where it was 
broadest or longest. All the hopes, then, of 
the shipwrecked men lay in the hopes of get- 
ting the vessel to float again. 

Now, in those days the art of navigation 
was but ill understood. But one and all did 
what they might. They threw the cargo into 
the sea; they worked with windlasses and 
cables ; they cut down the masts ; they un- 
planked the deck, and cast the boards away ; 
but all in vain. The vessel remained as firmly 
fixed as ever. 

When the tide fell, the clouds began to 
gather, and the wind to rise. The Captain, 
foreseeing a rough night, gave orders that the 
ship's company should make for the shore. 
And there, on a mere bank of sand, exposed 
to the burning sun and the hurtful moon, 
four hundred men settled themselves as they 
best could. As the Captain had foretold, a 
dreadful night came on. The rain poured in 
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torrents ; the sky was one blaze of lightning : 
the wind, that while its fury lasted, kept the 
sea from rising into billows, made it like a 
seething cauldron, — one sheet of foam : and 
it was not till morning that the fury of the 
tempest lulled. 

" Hear me, my sons," said Father Andre. 
** It is impossible but that if we attempt to 
stay on this island together, we must all 
perish. My counsel is this : let the Captain 
and as many men as it will hold, set sail for 
India in the long-boat ; and we will wait here 
till help shall come from them, or from else- 
where, or till it shall please God to take us to 
Himself." 

" There can be no better advice," answered 
the Captain ; " and as soon as the weather al- 
lows us to get to the ship, we will lay in a 
store of such remaining^ provisions as we may 
find unharmed, both for those that stay, and 
for those that go. Only the three Fathers 
shall sail with us : for we owe them too much 
already, both in soul and body, to leave them 
here." 

" Now God forbid,*' cried Father Andre, 
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" that I should leave my post in this sort, and 
seek my own life instead of their good who 
are committed to my charge. But yet I only 
speak for myself: for as they that are to go 
will douhtless encounter no small peril, and 
therein need the consolations of Holy Church, 
Father Pascal shall take that office upon him- 
self, and accompany them/* 

" Not I,'* answered Father Pascal. " I 
have not so learned Christ. It is fit that in 
these cases the youngest should be saved, be- 
cause he may do more service in his future 
life : and therefore Father Alfonso shall sail 
with the Captain." But Father Alfonso 
was just as resolute as his brethren ; and, in 
conclusion, it was determined that all the 
Fathers should stay. 

The next day, the Captain went, with 
twenty sailors, to the ship, and took it from 
all the provisions that could be found. There 
were thirty sacks of biscuit, ten barrels of 
water, a few jars of sweetmeats, eight large 
cheeses, and seven pipes of wine. These 
were brought on shore; and the carpenter 
and his mate huaied themselves m -gte^^djai^ 
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the long-boat for its dangerous voyage. 
When it had been completed^ the Captain 
called the men about him. 

** My men," he said, " we are here in great 
straits, and have need of all the help we can 
give each other. As you all see, it is impossi- 
ble that more than a tenth part can go in the 
long-boat ; and I would willingly be one of those 
that remained, were not my knowledge of the 
coast needful to the success of our enter- 
prise. Now, I desire to shew no favour ; it is 
natural that each of you should wish to sail, 
and each of you shall have a fair chance. We 
will cast lots; and the forty whose names 
first come up, shall sail ; the rest must re- 
main. Are you content to abide by this ?" 

**It is well said," cried more than one 
voice. " Let us lose no time in doing it." 

A cask was accordingly brought forward 
to serve as a table : Father Andre seated 
himself on a log that had been cast on shore, 
and proceeded to take down the names of all 
the crew. The Captain, to prevent the possi- 
bility of future discontent, gave orders that 
as each man was chosen. \ie ^ovj^^^^b^^^^^R^ 
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to the shore and take his place by the boat. 
He also chose the ten best sailors, who were 
to accompany him, exclusive of the forty that 
were to be selected by lot. And now the 
Priest had written down the names, and torn 
up the paper into little pieces, each piece con- 
taining the name of one man. A hat was put 
on the cask ; the papers thrown into it ; the 
pilot blindfolded, and ordered to take out one 
at a time ; and the Captain stood by him to 
read out the names that he should draw. 

"We are ready, methinks," said the Fa- 
ther ; " the sooner this is over the better." 

The Pilot put his hand into the hat, and 
drew out a name. 

"Ruy Vasconcellos r* cried the Captain. 
" Down with you to the shore !" 

The man, who had been ship's cook, needed 
no second bidding, and the next moment was 
standing by the long-boat. It was a painful 
sight to mark the intensity with which the 
crowd of bystanders hung on the motions of 
the pilot, and the words of the Captain : high 
and low, rich and poor, sailor, soldier, 
merchant, and passenger, all verified the 
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wisdom of our great Enemy's sayings " All 
that a man hath will he give for his life/* 

"Diogo de Pereira!'* shouted the Captain 
again. The features of a young officer lit up 
with pleasure, and he sprang down to the 
beach. Ten or twelve more followed in 
course, and, at each drawing, the interest 
grew more intense, and the blank expression 
of disappointment in those that had not yet 
been drawn more full of anguish. 

At length " Alvaro de Castro !** was the 
name given out. 

A young merchant stepped forth, and said, 
*' May I name another instead of myself, if I 
list?" 

" Certainly you may," replied the Captain. 

" Then I name my brother, Lopez de Cas- 
tro : he hath a wife, and I have none ; and so 
God's will be done on me !" 

Lopez de Castro burst into tears, threw 
himself into his brother's arms, and thanked 
him for a gift, " which, butfor my poor wife," 
he said, " I would not have accepted. But I 
cannot think of her and bear to refuse it." 

''Pass on, sir," said the Ca^l^Axv,'' laxA.^^'ss. 
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God that you have such a brother. Draw 
again, pilot !" 

"Stay, sir Captain," cried Father Andr^. 
" If, hereafter. Master Lopez de Castro 
should chance to be drawn, then Master Al- 
varo will have his turn." 

" Surely," answered the Captain, and the 
drawing went on. 

" My son," continued the Father to Alvaro, 
" doubt not that He, Who loved us so dearly 
that He laid down His Life for us, is well 
pleased when we, whether by deed or not, at 
least in will, lay down our lives for the breth- 
ren. And, believe me, I had rather stay as 
you stay, than go with them that are going." 

And now about thirty had been drawn, 
when the name called for was that of Alfonso 
Pero. Now there was a lame boy, who had 
been gazing intently on the papers as they 
were given to the Captain, with a kind of 
heart-sickness and hopelessness in his face, as 
still Ilis name was passed over. But, with the 
last annoimcement, the whole expcession of 
bis countenance was altered, as he ga^ed out, 
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At the same moment a tall, blustering 
sergeant pushed his way to the Captain, and 
said, " That is my name." 

"What? are there two Alfonso Peros?" 
cried the Captain. " That is truly unfortu- 
nate. What is to be done, good Father V* 

"Done!" replied the Sergeant in a fury. 
" You are not, surely, going to set my life 
against that lame fellow's ?" 

" Why not, my son ?" asked Father Andre. 

" I can serve the King in India," answered 
the Sergeant ; " but pray what can he do V 

" Well, be it as you will," said the lame 
boy, shrinking back, i' I dare say it will be 
best so. I can do nothing, as you say, and 
you can." 

" That's well said, good fellow," answered 
the Sergeant, preparing to walk off. " Be- 
sides, keep up a heart : may be your luck will 
come yet." 

" I will never consent to this," said Father 
Andre. " Sir Captain, I appeal to you whe- 
ther it be just?" 

" Back to your place, my man," said the 
Captain; "we must cast lots "beXN^^^xi ^wsl 
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The Sergeant, very ill -pleased, nevertheless 
obeyed : the lot was again cast, and the lame 
boy was drawn. The other, muttering his 
anger, slunk away. 

" Again," said the Captain. " Now who is 
it ? — ^Lopez de Castro, — Dom Alvaro, I con- 
gratulate you." And not even the misery and 
anxiety of the crew could prevent them giving 
a cheer, as the love of Alvaro to his brother 
was thus rewarded. 

There was a merchant, already possessed of 
great wealth, at Lisbon, who was going out to 
Cochin with the hope of largely increasing it. 
He had laid up treasure to himself, but was 
not rich towards God; and his horror and 
rage at finding poor sailors and soldiers chosen 
before himself, were very great. There he 
stood, muffled in his citizen's cloak, his white 
starched bands projecting from under his chin, 
his long hair falling thickly over his shoulders, 
and his sword, worn rather for fashion than 
for use, hanging at his side. When the thirty- 
eighth name had been called out, he could 
contain himself no longer. Advancing to the 
Captain, he whispered, "Twenty thousand 
crusados, if my name cornea xvexX.."" 
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The Captain only replied by a look of the 
deepest contempt, and the unhappy man, with 
now only one hope left, doubled his offer. 

" Stand back, Senhor Odivellas," cried the 
Captain. "The last name is" — there was a 
breathless suspense among the crew — " Pedro 
Vieyra." 

That same afternoon, the long boat stood 
northward, with a fair wind, and those that 
remained felt as if the bitterness of death had 
now indeed fallen upon them. But the good 
Fathers were too much used to affliction, and 
too much accustomed to see the Hand of God 
in all things, to allow of useless lamentation. 

" Think you,*' asked Father Andre, "that 
we can expect His blessing, if we do nothing 
for ourselves ? I trow not. When S. Paul 
had foretold his ship-companions, that not a 
hair of their heads should perish, — what then ? 
Did they sit with their hands before them, 
forsooth, and say, If we are to be saved, we 
cannot perish? Nay; they used all possible 
means. They took meat for their health and 
strength ; they chose their place of landing ; 
they threw the useless proviaiona o\et\i<^^x^% 

H t 
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they cut off the boat ; and then they hois 
up the mainsail to the wind, and made for t 
shore. So let us now do : take all prude 
counsel that we may, and then trust in Goi 
love and care." 

The first thing was to choose a chief, a 
Dom Alvaro de Ataide, a young noblem 
only eighteen years of age, was appointed 
that office. Then all the provisions w( 
brought together to the middle of the islai 
and a pit dug, in which they were left, tl 
there might be no stealing nor pilfering. 
|i tank was also made to catch the rain, whi 

now fell every day : a good provision of wa 
was thus obtained. A portion of biscuit a 
cheese was served daily out to all, and besic 
this, they contrived to catch a good many fii 
But diseases soon broke out. They wc 
without shelter of any kind, — without chaii 
^^j . of clothes, exposed to great cold and gr( 

'llj! heat, and without any vegetable food. T 

'J_ numbers began to thin fast: the Priests w( 

■''^' employed, night and day, in consoling t 

djhig, and burying the dead, and to this pi 
pose they set apart a smaW coTT\e\ vil vV 
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Kttle island. They were, however, supplied 
with a large quantity of sea-fowl, so tame as 
to allow themselves to be taken in the hand. 

One night, the sun had sunk in a fiery bank 
of clouds ; the wind whistled mournfully over 
the island ; gulls screamed and flapped their 
wings ; and yet, to the joy of the sailors, that 
iiery appearance, which was then called S. 
Gen9alo's, and is now generally known by the 
name of S. Elmo's Light, shewed itself on more 
than one wave. That was a night never to be 
forgotten. The waves rose so high, that for 
some time the poor exiles thought them 
likely to sweep over the whole of their little 
territory: they crouched together in the 
middle, shivering in the pouring rain, and 
pierced through and through with the vrind : 
the thunder roared above them, the lightning 
was rather one continued blaze than a succes- 
sion of flashes, and the very spray flew over 
the island. Many a soul went that night to 
its last account : the Priests hurried from one 
death to another, and gave such comfort as 
they could to the departing man, not know- 
ing wJjether the next \v3i\i-\va\tt twv^X. ^^\. 
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sweep them all into the ocean that was raging 
round them. 

When the day broke, the shore was covered 
with spars and rafters that had been torn from 
the ships, and some of the boldest sailors pro- 
posed to make a raft, and endeavour to escape. 
But there was this diflSculty. — They had but 
four tools, — a small chisel, a cooper's adze, a 
flax-heckle, and a hatchet, — and there was no 
carpenter. They first made a forge: their 
bellows were fashioned out of two skins that 
the sea cast up, and the hoops of the wine- 
pipes. But they had no nozzle for them, so 
that, after all, they were Ukely to be useless, 
when it pleased God that one of the crew 
should find a little piece of hollow cane. 
They then set to work in earnest ; they made 
nails out of an old two-bladed sword, and in 
fourteen days they had finished a boat, such 
as it was, which they called the " Mercy of 
God." When it was complete. Father Andre 
proceeded to bless it. The Uttle band of 
exiles knelt around it, and he, standing at the 
head of the vessel, said,*** Assist us mercifully, 
O Lord, in these our supplications, and bless 
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this vessel with Thy saving Right Hand : pre- 
serve all those that shall voyage in it, as Thou 
wast pleased to preserve the Ark of Noah in 
the midst of the Deluge. Stretch out Thine 
Arm to save them, as Thou didst save Peter 
when he walked upon the waters : send Thine 
holy angel from heaven to free and to guard 
it, and them that are in it, from all evils; 
that finally, with a tranquil course, they may 
gain the harbour where they would be." 

But, when those best able to judge came to 
examine their vessel more closely, they gave 
it as their opinion that the wood of which it 
was made was not able to stand the sea. At 
that moment, as if in answer to prayer, a large 
piece of the ship was washed on shore, and, on 
being dragged upon the sand, it was found to 
contain six rolls of lead, and several bullets. 
These were beaten out into a thin coating, 
and laid on the outside of the vessel; and 
then it was hoped that, if the sea were calm, 
the Mercy of God might reach land. Fifty- 
eight persons embarked with the Chief, Dom 
Alvaro ; the Priests, though much pressed, 
constantly refusing to leave the island. But 
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the boat was overloaded, and thirteen were 
compelled again to land. 

Scarcely had the vessel gained deep water, 
when a monstrous whale struck it on the poop 
with force sufficient to have stove in a strong 
ship. But God, in Whose mercy they 
trusted, preserved them in this danger, and 
they waved their last and sorrowful adieu to 
their companions on shore. They committed 
themselves entirely to the wind, endeavouring, 
as far as possible, to keep a northward direc- 
tion. It several times rained heavily, and a 
shoal of fish accompanied them for a groat 
distance, so that their wants were well sap- 
plied. 

At length they caught sight of land ; and 
almost at the same moment, they were hailed 
by two vessels. To their great joy, they 
found them to be under the command of their 
Captain, who had reached Goa in safety, and, 
on giving an account of his misfortunes to 
Dom Francisco Barreto, then Viceroy of India, 
was instantly despatched with two ships to 
seek for his companions. One of the vessels 
took the boat in tow, and made all sail for 
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Cochin, from which they were not far dis- 
tant : the Captain proceeded in the other to 
search for the remainder of the crew. 

Disease did not now rage so violently among 
those that had been left, but famine fell upon 
them in jits stead. One after another died of 
starvation : those that lived on dragged them- 
selves about, looking all roimd the horizon, 
and looking in vain, for some white sail glit- 
tering in the sun. Their cheeks sunk in, 
their eyes seemed to gleam out of deep holes, 
with black circles around them ; their fingers 
were long, and thin, and transparent ; their 
noses sharp and prominent. They spoke 
little, and did less; they were given up to 
despair. At length the Fathers, who still 
held out, proposed to make another raft, and 
the proposal was eagerly accepted. It was 
soon finished ; but when the jangaday — so it 
was called, — was afloat, none ventured to em- 
bark. Father Andre and his companions der 
termined to set the example, for they knew 
that this was their only hope. Some of title 
bravest followed them, and thus they set sail. 

And here I will make an end of the history 
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of those that remained on the island. They 
were never more heard of. The Captain and 
the Pilot, — such was the ignorance that then 
prevailed amongst sailors, — could not hit on 
the place, and those, therefore, that remained 
on it perished of hunger. 

The jangada was tossed, day after day, on 
the great sea, and still no land appeared. 
They had no provisions but a few slices of 
shark's flesh, salted, and two barrels and a 
quart of water. At last, after losing four of 
the crew, they discovered a little island ; and, 
on landing, found it as barren as that which 
they had left. 

But there was still hope. At some distance 
was a large island, on which they plainly dis- 
, tinguished trees : if they could reach it, they 
might be saved. But the greater part were 
too much exhausted to make the attempt. 
A few of the sturdiest men manned \he jan- 
gada ^ and put off: twice they attempted to 
land, and twice they were driven back by the 
violence of the waves. Besides a few palms, 
thejrhad nothing but some nettles, which they 
cooked and ate, as well as t\ie lexi^^x ^cioXs 
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of the trees : there was also no water. They 
therefore made a third attempt to reach the 
other island, and were successful. Here there 
were cocoa nuts and other fruits, of which, 
unfortunately, the adventurers ate too much, 
and were all seized with a severe illness. 
When, at the end of a few days, they were 
able to return with a stock of provisions to 
their companions, they found that two only 
were living. The Priests were dead: they 
had comforted and supported their compa- 
nions to the last, by reminding them of Him 
Who so often hungered while working out 
their salvation, and could well be touched 
with the feeling of their infirmities. 

Lading the jangada with all the fruit that 
they could find, the remains of the wanderers 
again put to sea ; and, by God's mercy, 
reached the Port of Cochin on the 25th of 
November, 1556, — a year and three months 
after the shipwreck. Doubtless, many that 
perished in the desert island have long ere 
this been satisfied with the fruit of the Tree 
of Life, and the water of the Heavenly River ; 
but assuredly the most ^oxvo\sl^\qX. Ss* "^isNa^ ^ 
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the three missionaries, Andre Gronsalyes 
Pascoal, and Affonso Lopez, who, laying 
down their lives for their brethren, are, in a 
sense, entitled to the glorious title of Martyrs 
for God. 

[AuTHORiTiBS. — DioQO de CouTO. Decad. 7. L. ii. c. 7. Fbanc. de 
Andbada. Fid. Jotto iii, 4. 118. And more largely, Baltha* 
ZAB Tbllbz, Hist, Comp. Jet., Part. n. 550— 5S1. 
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You have perhaps sometimes wondered at that 
saying of our Lord, "Make to yourselves 
friends of the mammon of unrighteousness/' 
what it could mean, and how it was to be 
tmderstood. It seems to teach us that, while 
we are not to try after worldly wealth, or 
honour, or reputation for their own sakes,— 
because they are in themselves worth no- 
thing, — if we strive after them for the sake of 
doing God service with them, the pursuit be- 
comes sanctified, and worthy of all our care. 
If a merchant, for instance, adds ten thou- 
sands to ten thousands, merely for the sake of 
spending his money upon himself, or making 
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his family illustrious, or worse still, hoarding 
up a certain quantity of gold, then the busi- 
ness of his life is poor and miserable indeed, — 
it is of the earth, earthy : — ^he is lajdng up 
treasure to himself, and is not rich toward 
God. But if he works hard for money that 
he may spend it for the glory of God, if he 
rejoices in every fortunate adventure, because 
it gives him the means of building another 
church, or endowing another hospital, then a 
pursuit, vile in itself, becomes, by means of 
this aid, glorious. And so you for whom I am 
writing ; if you are laying up knowledge of 
different kinds now, only that it may be the 
means of your being better thought of by your 
companions, or obtaining more esteem and 
honour in the world in time to come, — ^you are 
engaged in a worthless occupation, and even 
if you gain your point, will find it undeserv- 
ing of the trouble it cost. But, if you are 
now acquiring knowledge that hereafter you 
may be useful to others, and may more effec- 
tually do your duty in that state of life unto 
which it may please God to call you, then 
you are making to yourselves friends of the 
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mammon of tmrighteousness, and working out 
your own salvation. 

I am going to tell you a story of one who, 
in a most especial manner, thus used earthly 
knowledge, and who was much blessed in his 
deed. 

Among the missionaries who laboured most 
zealously in the vast empire of China, before 
it was closed, as it since has been, against 
Europeans, was Father Ricci. The Chinese, 
you know, are in a very high degree civilized : 
they have the knowledge of many arts and 
sciences, and value themselves a great deal on 
their own wisdom. Their Bonzes, or Priests, 
were generally learned men: and they used 
this learning as an argument with the com- 
mon people not to forsake the religion of their 
forefathers. " You see," they said, " that in 
worldly things we are far your superiors : do 
you not think that we must also know more 
about the matters which belong to the next 
world ? Look at these Christian teachers : 
can they compare with us as astronomers ?" — 
(for that was a branch of knowledge in which 
they were especially well skilled.) " If, then, 
I 2 
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in that of which you can judge we are their 
betters, believe that we also are so in that of 
which you can form no knowledge." 

Now Father Ricci heard all this, and it 
made his heart bum within him. " Who are 
these heathen priests," he said, "that they 
should thus defy the Church of the Living 
God ? I will meet them on their own 
ground ; and by His grace, Who is the Foun- 
tain of all Wisdom, I shall not meet them in 
vain.** 

The good Father, before entering on the 
work of a missionary, had deeply studied 
mathematics. Now the Bonzes at Pekin had 
foretold an eclipse, which was shortly to take 
place, and which they said would be large, 
but not total. Father Ricci calculated the 
thing for himself, and found that though they 
were right in the day, they were not exact as 
to the hour, and that the eclipse would be 
central and total. He went over this calcula- 
tion again and again, till he was sure of its 
correctness, and then, by means of a Manda- 
rin, — or nobleman, — who was well affected to 
Christianity, he caused the Emperor to be 
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informed that the prediction of the Bonzes 
was not accurate. They were furious that a 
poor Christian Priest should be so bold as to 
contradict the masters of Chinese learning, 
and repeated that they were right, and that 
he was wrong. 

This dispute caused great interest in the 
court, and the Emperor resolved that it should 
be determined in his presence. " If," said he, 
*'the Christian is right, then we give free 
leave to our subjects to embrace his religion ; 
if not, we vrfU banish him from our empire, 
and punish with death all that shall follow 
his teaching." 

On the day marked out for the eclipse, a 
throne was raised in, the great court of the 
Palace of Pekin. The Emperor took his seat 
on it ; his nobles and great men stood around 
him ; a multitude of people crowded as near 
as they were allowed, bands of soldiers were 
in attendance, and the result was expected 
v^rith great anxiety. Father Ricci was placed 
on one side of the throne, the principal Bonzes 
took their station on the other. In the face 
of the one was calm hope ; in those of the 
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others^ anger, and suspicion, and something 
like fear. 

"At what time, O Christian," demanded 
the Emperor, " do you predict the beginning 
of this eclipse ?" 

" Half an hour, may it please your Celestial 
Majesty, before the sun shall have reached 
the meridian." 

" And you, our faithful subjects and Bonzes, 
what is your teaching on the same matter ?" 

'^ Let the Emperor live a thousand years," 
they replied : " the shade will not touch the 
face of the sun till he has passed the meri- 
dian two hours." 

" And, according to your words, the eclipse, 
O Christian, will be total ?" 

" It will, most Celestial Emperor," replied 
Ricci. 

" It will not," said the Bonzes ; "it is con- 
trary to all the rules of mathematics to teach 
so. 

" Then is the matter easy of judgment," 
said the Emperor. " We ourselves will watch 
the first shadow, and you, Foang-tzee," ad- 
dressing one of his mandarins, "shall stand by 
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the dial, to tell us the time that we first 
notice it." 

" May it please your Majesty," said Ricci, 
** if the time is reckoned by the dial, there 
will be a slight difference between it and my 
reckoning, which referred to the clock, and 
the dial will be the later." 

"What difference?" demanded the Em- 
peror. 

"About thirteen minutes," repHed the 
Missionary. 

"It is well," said the Emperor. "And 
now, seeing that the time is drawing nigh, 
give us the coloured glass, and cause silence 
to be proclaimed." 

The multitude looked on with intense 
earnestness. The greater part believed that 
the Bonzes would be right, though none 
seemed to feel any great interest in their be- 
half. But the few Christians who were pre- 
sent prayed, in the earnestness of their faith, 
that if the calculation of the good Father 
were wrong, God, Who had once caused 
the sun to stand still on Gibeon, and the 
moon in the valley of Aijalon, would now 
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again interfere in a miraculous manner, and 
support a cause not so much theirs as His. 

It was a hot, bright, and clear day ; not a 
cloud was to be seen, and there could therefore 
be no doubt of a speedy and certain decision. 
As the hour drew on, Father Ricci was ear- 
nest in prayer, while the Bonzes spoke to each 
other in anxious whispers. 

At length the shadow of the dial marked 
the appointed time; and the Mandarin who 
stood by it, though, as the Emperor had com- 
manded, he said nothing, cast a look of triumph 
to the Bonzes, as assuring them of the security 
of their religion, — a look which they perfectly 
imderstood, and which was also marked by 
Father Ricci. 

"Plead Thou my cause," he said, "O 
Lord, with them that strive with me; and 
fight Thou against them that fight against me ! 
Lay hand upon the shield and buckler, and 
help me I" 

He had hardly spoken when the Emperor, 
who had been intently watching the sun, said, 
"The Christian is right: the shadow has 
begun." 
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''Stay yet a moment, most serene Em- 
peror^" cried the chief of the Bonzes; ''it 
may be that the glare has dazzled your celes- 
tial eyes ; we can yet see nothing." 

"Nevertheless," said the Emperor, "let 
the time be noticed." 

And in a few minutes the eclipse had so 
clearly commenced that even the Bonzes them- 
selves could no longer gainsay it. StUl they 
had hopes of retrieving their credit by proving 
themselves right in its not being total. 

The shadow grew larger; the crescent of 
brightnei^s waned and waned continually. The 
air grew chilly ; the shade cast by every sur- 
rounding object became lighter, and seemed 
turned to a different shape. A horror came 
over the face of the earth ; beasts, in terror, 
skulked into comers; birds went to roost; 
dew began to fall ; now there is only a line of 
light — ^now only a speck — ^now but a point — 
now the eclipse is total, and the stars come out 
overhead. 

While it lasted the vast multitude kept 
silence; all other feelings were drowned in 
awe. But, when the few moments of dark- 
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ness were past, a shout arose among the peo- 
ple, — a shout from which the Bonzes slimk 
back in confusion and dismay. The Church 
had triumphed. 





It was the Christmas Eve of 1568, and a 
stormy night set in over the mountain range 
of the Alpujarras. The torrents rushed 
along the ravines with deeper and hoarser 
voice, like the shout of a multitude calling to 
vengeance; the wind roared round the ex- 
posed crags; the rain fell in torrents; and 
ever and anon there was the sound, — a sound 
familiar to a mountain ear, — of a rock, 
loosened from its foundations by the rain, 
and swept down into the abyss below it by 
the fury of the tempest 

It was Christmas Eve; and every church 
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throughout Spain was thronged by the wor- 
shippers at the Midnight Service, Tapers 
gleamed from altar and stall ; the victor's 
laurel twined the cold grey piers with its 
green and loving arms ; the chant of the 
choir rose sweet and solemn; and many a 
faithful soul was rapt in wonder and love that 
the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, the 
Prince of Peace, should that night be bom to 
His people. 

But not for midnight Mass were the band 
assembled, that, in one of the deepest and 
most secret ravines of the Alpujarras, held, at 
that same hour, their lawless meeting. In 
the very bed of the torrent, dry, broad, and 
bare (though soon to be filled when the win- 
ter-rains should have poured forth all their 
fury), among huge rocks, tumbled from the 
mountain side, or swept down the ravine in 
former inimdations, a wild race were as- 
sembled for a wild deed. A hundred years 
had not passed since Ferdinand and Isabella, 
the first king and queen of all Spain, had, by 
the conquest of Granada, driven back the 
Moots to Africa, whence they came. For 
seven imndred years tliese mvaAet^ Vvad dwelt 
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in the fair land of Spain, at first ruling it with 
an iron tyranny, by degrees confined within 
smaller and smaller limits. And when the 
measure of their sin was full, and they had 
drunk deeply of the blood of God's Martyrs, 
vengeance came upon them, and they were 
made to bow their heads to the Christian 
yoke. 

And right heavily it pressed upon them: 
when they made an end to spoil, they were 
spoiled. For many years they bore it, but at 
length they determined to throw it off. And 
now the boldest and most desperate spirits 
among them were met in secret coimcil, for 
the rebellion was on that night to break out. 
Could you have pierced into the dark recesses 
of those valleys, you would have found them 
alive with rebels. There were the Spanish 
Moors, eager to revenge themselves on the 
enemies of Mahomet, and, by one blow, to 
repay a thousand insults; there were the 
Monjisy or mountain banditti, leagued with 
them in the hope of plunder and violence: 
and there were the dark Moors of A&ica, 
whom Morocco, and Mesquinez, and Fez, 
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sent forth to the help of their brethren. But, 
in the ravine of which I but now spoke, the 
lords of the enterprise were assembled ; and 
under a wretched shed, by torch-light, they 
held their dark consultations. 

"Friends and brethren," said Ferag ben 
Ferag, a descendant of the royal house of 
Granada, "the hour that we longed for is 
come. The Christian dogs have dwelt in our 
houses, have revelled in our r\ches, have drunk 
the blood of our grapes ; and we will not re- 
claim that which is our own without providing 
for those that have usurped it. For a house, 
each of them shall have a separate and an 
eternal one ; it shall be six feet long, and two 
broad: for riches, they shall have the full 
treasures of our vengeance, — the sighs they 
have occasioned, the tears they have drawn, 
the drops of blood they have wrung from 
us : for their vines, they shall tread the 
wine-press of the wrath of Allah: we will 
give them the cup that is red, but not with 
wine! We have consulted long — ^we have 
prayed longer — ^nothing now remains but to 
act" 
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" It is well said," answered Lopez ben 
Aboo; "we will draw the sword, and fling 
away the scabbard. Philip of Spain, that 
cowardly tyrant, will tremble on his throne : 
Mondejar, who dares to call himself Captain 
General of Granada, shall know how dearly 
his usurped title shall cost. — Comrades and 
friends ! let us labour now, that we may rest 
hereafter: rest, if not in here, yet in Paradise, 
For what is the heaven of which the Christians 
talk, compared with the seventh region, whose 
soil is of musk, and whose pebbles are of 
pearls ; where the walls of the buildings are of 
silver, and the trunks of the trees of gold ; 
where the great Tuba, that tree of immortality 
and happiness, standing in the palace of Ma- 
homet, reaches forth a bough to the dwelling 
of every believer? Think, too, of the houriSf 
that dwell in their habitations of huge pearls ; 
of the robe of immortality, of the lovely songs 
of the angels, and of Israhil, that has the 
sweetest voice of all the creatures of Allah. 
Call to mind these things, and then judge, 
whether such a realm be not worth inheriting, 
k2 
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even if we fail in acquiring that earthly king- 
dom for which we fight?" 

" It may be well for such as you," answered 
Perez, the leader of the Monfis, who called 
himself a Christian, "but for my part, give 
me only Granada, and I will not ask for 
Paradise, And now, let us elect a king; 
for I, for one, will not draw sword till all 
the chiefs have sworn to obey one man." 

"That is thought of," said Ferag; "we 
shall not dispute as to our choice. God save 
Mahomet ben Humeya, King of Granada, and 
Lord of Cordova !" 

A thousand voices took up the shout, and 
the new king, stepping forth from among the 
rest, knelt on four banners, which pointed to 
the four quarters of the compass. " I will 
be loyal and faithful," he said, " in life and in 
death to the true Prophet, and to the holy 
faith of Islam: I will give no truce to the 
Nazarenes, and from the Nazarenes I will 
take no quarter : I will spread the faith by 
fire and by sword, by ravaging of lands and 
storming of cities ; and when I fail in my 
plighted word, God and the Prophet fail me !" 
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And again arose the cry of rebellion, " God 
save Mahomet ben Humeya, King of Granada 
and Lord of Cordova !" 

" And now," cried Ferag, " as the night has 
cleared, light we the beacon. Hassan, that 
shall be your post." 

And with slow and slippery steps, ascending 
the path that led from the ravine, they stood 
by the pile of furze and heath that had been 
covered, as a protection from the wet, by a 
rude thatch of boughs. Hassan held the 
torch to it ; the flame leapt up through the 
kindling mass ; high, and bright, and dazzling, 
it shot forth into the darkness above. The 
wind roared, and whirled the fire and the 
smoke, and fanned the beacon into a brighter 
blaze ; rock, and crag, and tree, were lit up 
into a dark-red hue ; the sides of the ravine 
glowed in unnatural brightness ; the pine and 
the cork, the aloe and the cactus, the leafless 
oak and the hardy chesnut, returned the glare 
of the pile. And look ! far to the east the 
sky is reddening ! the Sierra Nevada is up in 
arms ; the hill of Santa Fe is glaring in the 
west ; from beacon to beacon flies the call to 
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revolt; ravine after ravine pours forth its 
warriors ; the sky blazes with a thousand fires; 
the mountains echo to a thousand horns. 
The mate of the eastward-bound English ship 
saw the token of war, and wondered what it 
might mean ; the burgesis of Malaga beheld it, 
and deemed it but the celebration of Christ- 
mas Eve ; the mountaineers of La Sagra 
Sierra shook their heads, and whispered fear- 
fully of a Moorish rising ; and, in the palace 
of Granada, the Marquis of Mondejar gave 
orders that the guards should be doubled, and 
the cannons shotted, — the garrison under arms, 
and the alarm-guns in readiness. 

And King Mahomet looked on the scene, 
aud his heart was lifted up within him. " By 
Allah!" said he, "this mountain throne is 
worthy of a monarch ! A thousand men to 
each beacon, and where is the force that can 
withstand us ? — Friends and comrades, to 
Granada !" 

Let us change the scene. It is Christmas 
morning, — ^but such a Christmas Day as Eng- 
land never saw. There was no bitter wind, 
and driving snow ; no blaaing hearth, nor froztn 
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milk-pail. No ! flowers were in blossom, and 
birds singing ; the insects on the wing, and 
the sky blue, — oh how deeply, how intensely, 
blue! The church, ever and anon, at the 
little village of Oanez, rang out a merry peal ; 
on the village-green the peasants were passing 
the time in harmless mirth and cheerful song ; 
the guitar and the pipe mingled pleasantly 
together. Wives and daughters stood in the 
doors of their cottages, under the corridor of 
vines, or by the side of the green glossy 
orange tree. And their talk was such as 
might be meet for the festival of peace : it 
was made up of kindly questionings, and cheer- 
ful replies, good wishes, and loving words. 

" Sing me that song once more, dear En- 
gracia," said a beautiful little creature of 
four years old, trying to climb up on her 
sister's knee, as she sat on the old bench in 
front of her mother's house, — " that song, I 
mean, about the Moors, when they were 
driven from Granada, — I always like that the 
best of all your songs." 

"That song, little Inez? that is but a 
melancholy song for to-day. They were bad 
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enough, those Moors, and yet I can never 
think of that parting from their old city with- 
out pitjdng them." 

" Pray let us have it," said Rodrigo, a good- 
looking peasant youth that stood by, — "pray 
let us have it, Engracia, and I will chime in 
with my guitar for the chorus." 

"Well, it were churlish to refuse you," 
replied Engracia. 

And so she sang the famous ballad of " Ay 
de mi, Alhamia /" which described the flight 
of the last King of Granada from his city, 
and which was forbidden, under pain of death, 
to the Moors, as having the same effect on 
them that the Ranz des Vdches had on the 
Swiss mountaineers. 

" It is well sung, my daughter," said Father 
Gonzalo, the parish Priest, who had come on 
to the green in the meantime : " it is well sung, 
but hardly well chosen. What cause of grief 
should there be to us that, our cruel enemies 
being driven from the land, we can serve God 
in peace and quietness? It is well enough 
for a minstrel, that plays for money, to choose 
such a strain, but for a Christian maiden the 
case is far other." 
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Engracia blushed. *•' I sung it," she said, 
^' to please Inez here, who is very fond of it, 
not. Father, of my own choice. But, as you 
like it not, I will sing it no more." 

" It is well said, my daughter," replied the 
Priest, " Which of you all, my masters," he 
continued, "saw the lights last night on the 
mountains to the south ? They tell me that, 
at the first Mass, six or seven fires were 
burning at once." 

" I did,"— "and I did,"—" and so did I,"— 
came from several voices at the same time. 

" And a bad seeing it was," added old 
Pedro, the most aged man in the village : " to 
my eyes they seemed to be alarm-beacons; 
and yet there are no enemies, God be praised, 
strong enough to attack us." 

Even as he spoke, an oflScer was seen spur- 
ring on the road from Granada. He seemed 
sipent with heat and excitement, and his horse 
was bathed in foam." 

" Now, for the love of God," he cried, as 
he reined in the beast, " a cup of wine ! The 
lives of hundreds are on my errand." 

" What is the matter, Senot ?' dieiftsxt^^^ 
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the Priest, while Engracia, at her mother s 
desire, ran into the house for some bread and 
wine. 

" The Moors are up," answered the officer : 
" last night they attacked Granada, but, God 
be thanked, we beat them off. They are 
pouring from the Alpuj arras like bees from a 
hive: Diosma, and Montefrio, and, before 
this, Elvira, are in their hands; they have 
chosen a king, and are sworn to possess Cordova 
and Granada.'* 

The other peasants came round at the news, 
and there was terror in every face. 

" This is news indeed !" said Father Gon- 
zalo : " God's will be done ! You ride, 
Senor, for troops ?" 

" I do," answered the officer : " and perhaps 
some one could give my horse a little Indian 
com ; he is ready to drop," 

"Wine, Senor, wine is the thing," cried 
Rodrigo. And dipping §ome bread, — such 
white bread as only Spain can make, — in a 
cup, he gave it the weary beast, and it seemed 
to bestow on him a new stock of strength and 
spint. 

'^ God speed you, Seuoi V' md the Priest ; 
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as the other rode off. " And now, my children, 
we must devise what to do. We may escape 
the Infidels altogether ; and, if so, we shall be 
none the worse for having prepared against 
danger. But we may not ; and in that case 
let us not have to reproach ourselves for not 
doing all that in us lay for our protection." 

" If we were near the mountains," said old 
Pedro, " we would betake ourselves there ; but 
there are ten weary leagues between us and 
them." 

" What say you," said Rodrigo, " to seek- 
ing refuge in Guadix or Baza ? We might 
carry the women and children in waggons, and 
ourselves trudge a-foot." 

" It is well thought on," said Father Gon- 
zalo. " Two waggons vsdU carry all that need. 
Who will fetch them ?" 

Two or three had offered to lend and to 
bring them, when, in the direction of Guadix, 
a volley of musketry was heard ; not, as that 
of a well-trained regiment, instant and at once, 
but one after another, as if those who fired 
were not used to their arms. 

"The Moors, Father, the Moors!" cried 
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old Pedro. " King Philip's men never fired 
like that. They axe at the chapel of Our 
Lady of Consolation." 

" To the church tower, my children," cried 
the Priest. "No hurry, — the women first. 
If the Moors are coming, we have a quarter 
of an hour good. If any one has fire-arms, 
bring them." 

Mothers, daughters, and sisters, preceded 
by the Sacristan, hastened to the church. 
The tower was low, strong, and massy, and 
had probably been built with a view to serve 
as a castle in excursions of the Moors, while 
they yet held the kingdom of Granada. 
Rodrigo, and one or two others, darted to 
their cottages, and returned with what arms 
they could find; one or two muskets, used 
when the long nights brought down the wolves 
from the Sierra Nevada ; a few broadswords, 
rusty with disuse, and some cross-bows, which 
had not yet gone out of fashion. 

" Who is missing here ?" asked the Priest 
of the Sacristan, as, his fiock having passed in 
before him, he stood in the door of the tower. 

**The old widow Maria, Father, and her 
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son Garcia. She is too ill to be moved, and 
he would not leave her." 

" God bless and comfort them both !" said 
the Priest. " Come in, my son, come in ; we 
may not loiter." 

And even as he spoke, the shouts of the 
advancing Moors came louder and louder on 
the breeze. Ascending the winding stair- 
case, that lay in one angle of the tower, 
Father Gonzalo found his little flock, con- 
sisting of some fifty persons, in the belfry 
stage. " It may be the last time," he said, 
" my children, that I may be able to speak 
to you, and so listen to me the more atten- 
tively. If we can hold out this place but a 
few hours, doubtless, either the Infidels will 
be tired of besieging us, or help will come. 
But if not, be sure they will offer you life and 
safety, on condition you will forsake Christ, 
and embrace the faith of the false prophet 
Now, if there be any here that shall so much 
care for the joys of this miserable and naughty 
world, as to be careless concerning the plea- 
sures that are at God's Right Hand for 
evermore; — ^if there be any that so fears the 
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torments of the Moors, which endure but a 
little while, and then are over for ever, as to 
forget the worm that dieth not, and the fire 
that is not quenched, I am clear from that 
man's blood. I have taught you now these 
thirty years, — God knows, not as I should 
have done, but still His very truth,—- 1 have 
prayed for you and with you, and now I am 
ready, if He willeth, to die with you, — would 
that I could die for you !" 

" That you have. Father, that you have," 
said old Pedro, with tears in his eyes. " God 
forgive us, and do you forgive us, too, that we 
have so little profited by all you have done 
for us!" 

" Let us pray, my children," said the Priest. 
And kneeling down, he commended himself, 
and all his flock, — more especially its weaker 
and tenderer part, — to the care of their 
Almighty Father ; beseeching Him to pre- 
serve them in that danger, as He had preserved 
their fathers in the old times ; but if not, at 
least to strengthen and confirm them by His 
grace, that they might witness a good con- 
fession before their cruel enemies, and obtain 
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the crown of faithful martyrs. When he 
rose, most of his little flock were in tears; 
and one or two who, notwithstanding that all 
had confessed lately, found their consciences 
troubled with any weighty matter, opened it to 
him, and received his counsel and absolution. 

And now the force of the Moors appeared 
on the opposite hill. As soon as it was clear 
that they were about to attack the village, 
Father Gonzalo gave orders that the bells 
should be rung backward. The door by 
which the tower was entered was immensely 
strong; it was further supported now by a 
beam which happened to be in the inside, and 
which was placed between it and the wall. 
Four stout men were ordered to remain on 
the ground floor : the women and children 
were placed in the belfry ; and the rest of the 
men, in number about twelve, were on the 
outside of the tower. The Sacristan, assisted 
by three or four of the women, rang the bells 
fast and furiously, till the tower seemed to 
totter, and every stone to jar. 

In a few moments the Moors, in number 
about sixty, were round the church ; and the 

L 2 
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leader^ no other than Ferag ben Ferag, made 
signs that he had something to say, for the 
clang of the bells prevented his being heard. 
When they were stopped^ he spoke. 

"Yield, Nazarenes, at once, and embrace 
the true faith. We will give you life, — ^we 
will leave the village untouched, — if each and 
all will make oaths that they believe God's 
true Prophet." 

"We had rather die a thousand times," 
cried Lorenzo, a young yeoman of the village. 
" We defy you for a pack of Infidels, and 
your prophet for an impostor that has long 
ago been in hell." 

" Hush, my son,'' said the Priest. " What 
needs to speak the truth with bitterness? It 
is true. Moor, that we will not accept life on 
your terms ; but we are willing to pay ransom, 
such as yourselves may fix, so that you will 
make oath on the Koran to hurt us neither in 
life nor limb." 

" Let us rather fight it out, Father," said 
Lorenzo. "If we conquer, we shall win the 
more glory; and if we die, we shall die 
martyrs." 
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" My son," said Father Gonzalo, sternly, 
" beware of your own presumption. Let him 
that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he 
fall." 

" We fight for God, not for plunder," said 
Ferag. " Men, fire !" 

" Down all of you," cried the Priest. And 
the volley that followed, though the musket 
balls rattled like hail on the old walls, and 
two, finding their way in through the hiffers 
of the belfry-window, rung on one of the bells, 
did no harm. 

"Now," cried Pedro, "it is our turn." 
And he and Rodrigo, and one or two others, 
fired with good effect* At the same time 
there was the twang of a cross-bow, and a 
Moor, who little expected such a death, re- 
ceived the bolt in his breast. Father Gonzalo, 
though he remained on the outside of the 
tower to encourage those who were in the 
greatest danger, took no active part in the 
defence ; for it is forbidden by the Canons of 
the Church that one wha is a Priest should, 
for whatever cause, shed blood. 

" Bid the women hand up the stones from 
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the ground," cried Rodrigo. " We may 
break some of these fellows' skulls." 

It happened that the church was about to 
have been under repair, and a good number 
of stones had been brought into the tower for 
that end. The women and children formed 
a line up the winding staircase, and the stones 
flew from hand to hand. Engracia was one 
of the line, and little Inez stood by her side. 

"Are you frightened, Inez?" asked En- 
gracia. 

" Not very," said the child: "you are with 
me: besides, God can take care of us, can 
He not, sister ?" 

" He can, indeed, Inez ; and very likely, if 
we could see them. His angels are fighting on 
our side." 

" Then will He deliver us from the Moors ?" 

" One way or the other, Inez ; either He will 
send us help here, and drive away our enemies, 
or, if He gives us up into their hands, and 
they end our lives. He will take us to dwell 
with Him in Paradise. But thjn, you know, 
if we deny Him, as the Moors wish us to do, 
He will deny us." 
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"What do you mean by denying Him, 
Engracia ?** 

**If we say that we believe in the false 
prophet Mahomet, even though we do not 
really, for the sake of saving our lives." 

" I will not deny Him, — no, indeed, sister ; 
and I will never, never believe in Mahomet : 
I had rather be torn to pieces first." 

" Remember, Inez, that you cannot do this 
of yourself : He must give you grace to do it. 
Will you pray to Him for this ?" 

"Yes, Engracia," answered Inez. And 
she knelt down by her sister's feet, and began 
repeating the Lord's Prayer, the only one 
she knew. 

In the meantime, the siege went on with 
great vigour. The Priest had been wounded 
in the arm, but no one else had been hurt, 
while nine or ten Moors lay dead around the 
tower. But now all the powder of the little 
garrison was spent ; there were no more 
stones ; the flagstaff, as a last resource, had 
been pulled down, and cast on the assailants, 
and there was nothing to do but to wait the 
issue in patience and prayer, resolving to 
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resist to the last when the battle should begin 
hand to hand. The first band of Moors were 
soon joined by a second; arrived, it appeared, 
from the plunder of some other village, and 
bringing with them a good number of 
prisoners, — all women, — ^who were kept at a 
distance from the church. Ferag had already 
made several efforts to burst open the door, 
but the stones and shot had hitherto rendered 
the approaching to it a most dangerous thing. 
Now that there was no more peril of this 
kind, he gave orders that a hole should be 
dug, and powder laid in it, thus making a 
kind of mine to blow the door open. Father 
Gonzalo saw that there was no hope of resist- 
ing ; he therefore ordered that the four men 
should leave the ground floor, and make fast 
the little door that led up the narrow staircase. 
This, though not so strong as the outer, 
would yet resist a good deal. 

The powder was prepared, the train made, — 
the Moors retreated a little, — they brought flint 
and steel, — there was a hiss, a dense smoke, 
an explosion, — and the enemy had entered 
the lower story. There was but one Christian 
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cheek that turned pale, and that was Lorenzo 
the boaster's. 

" There is another door, General," cried 
one of the soldiers that had first entered, 

" It matters not," replied Ferag ben Ferag. 
** We can soon bum them out." 

Accordingly, the interior fittings of the 
church were rudely torn down, and heaped 
together under the tower. A few bushes and 
a little grass were hastily collected, and thrown 
in with the rest, and the whole was ready for 
kindling, when Ferag called to those on the 
top, to know whether they preferred yielding 
at discretion, or being burnt alive. 

** We have not a xjhoice left," said Father 
Gonzalo. "If we «rilow them once to set 
fire to the tower, we must perish : if we yield, 
we may escape. At all events, we have no 
right to be guilty of self-murder. We will 
yield ourselves prisoners," he continued, " but 
we hope that you will give us good and 
honourable treatment, as those that have in 
no wise done you harm, save in defending 
ourselves." 

" Leave preaching," cried Ferag, " and open 
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the door. " You have kept us too long 
waiting already." 

The little garrison assembled, some at the 
top of the tower, some in the belfry^ the 
door of the winding staircase was thrown 
open, and Ferag, with eight or ten soldiers, 
ascended it, and appeared among the Chris- 
tians on the roof. " Now," said he, " I know 
that the best name you have for us is the 
blood-thirsty Moors; and if we were really 
so, you must acknowledge that I have cause 
enough to order you all to death. But I am 
willing to be merciful; and such as shall 
renounce the belief of the Nazarenes shall not 
only have their lives, but their property also. 
How say you, child ?" he continued, catching 
hold of Inez. 

" Do you want me to deny Christ ?" asked 
Inez. 

" The very thing," said Ferag. " Come, do 
it at once, and I promise you that you shall 
be as kindly treated as if I were your father." 

'^ But then He would deny me," said Inez, 
looking at Engracia. " No ; I can never do 
that." 
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"Look out there, below, some of you," 
cried Ferag. And twisting his hand in the 
long dark hair of the little Inez, he swung 
her over the battlements, and the soldiers 
caught her on their pikes. 

" Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings 
hast Thou ordained strength," said the Priest, 
looking upwards. " The youngest Christian, 
the oldest martyr." 

" Hold your tongue, Senor," cried Ferag ; 
** I'll warrant you that we shall have enough 
to say to you presently. By the way, I had 
forgotten. Where is that villain that defied 
the Prophet some hour agone ?" 

The wretched Lorenzo was dragged out. 
" Now, then," said Ferag, " will you abjure 
your faith at once, and profess ours ? If not, 
it will be over the battlements, and on to the 
pikes." 

"I cannot disbelieve our faith," said Lo- 
renzo, trembling. ** Even if I said I did, my 
heart would not go with my words." 

" I care nothing for your heart," answered 
Ferag ; " all I have to do is with your tongue. 
Do you confess Mahomet, aye or no ?" 
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*' Well, then," began Lorenzo. 

" My son," interrapted the Priest, " if you 
fall away, I myself will accuse you as an 
apostate when we both stand before the judg- 
ment-seat of Christ." 

" I have lived a Christian," said Lorenzo, 
" and, by God's grace, I will die a Christian. 
Do with me as you list." And he was hurled 
over, and piked below. 

" There is another account in your reckon- 
ing, Senor," said Ferag to Father Gonzalo ; 
" but now to the rest of this work. You, 
Nazarenes, have seen how I have punished 
two of your number ; and, by the Prophet ! I 
will do the same to all that persist in their 
folly." 

One by one, these confessors of Christ 
were brought forward: one by one, they 
remained constant in their faith, and were 
thrown over. Father Gonzalo stood by and 
encouraged them, or congratulated them, as 
their fears or their faith were the strongest; 
till at length he, with Engracia, and a maiden 
of her own age, named Eugenia, were left 
alone. 
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" It will be a most blessed thing, and a 
miraculous favour to me," said the Priest, " if 
I, miserable sinner, can say with our Lord in 
That Day, * Of those whom Thou gavest me, 
I have lost none.' Some, whom I misdoubted, 
have triumphed gloriously ; and I well trust, 
my daughters, that you will not fail." 

** Pray for us, therefore. Father," answered 
Engracia, " that we may be strengthened to 
bear all God's Will concerning us. Why do 
you leave us?" she asked Ferag: "we are 
Christians as well as the others ; if they 
deserved to die, so do we too." 

" True," answered the chief; " but you will 
be sent, with others, to Fez, as a present to 
the King there. — Hassan, you will see them 
under good guard." 

Meanwhile, a pulley had been fixed at the 
top of the tower, and a rope being passed 
through it, the Priest was carried down and 
tied to one end. The Moors, pulling at the 
other, raised him to the height of some twenty 
feet^ and then allowed him to fall ; and this 
over and over again, till every bone had been 
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dislocated or broken. Still he lived; and 
still, like S. Stephen, he prayed for his perse- 
cutors. They beat him with a heavy cudgel ; 
they tied a rope to his neck, and dragged him 
along the road ; at last some Moorish women, 
that followed the camp, dispatched him with 
their scissors and long knitting-needles. 

But what had become of Engracia and her 
companions ? — They were left for a while 
wdth thirty other maidens, chosen, like them- 
selves, for their beauty, as an acceptable 
present to the Prince of Fez. But at length 
the hatred of their persecutors prevailed over 
their prudence, and they were commanded to 
prepare for death. That it might be as 
lingering and as cruel as possible, the whole 
band were led into a field near Oanez, and 
made to stand as close together as they could. 
Then a broad strap being passed aroimd all, 
each of its ends was attached to a drove of 
twelve strong mules. These were made to 
pull wdth all their strength, in the hope that 
the suflferers would be pressed to death ; but, 
finding that, though the confessors were suf- 
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fering agony, their lives remained, the Moors 
gathered round them, and shot one down after 
another. 

And not at Oanez alone did the faith of 
Christ triumph. I might tell you how, at 
Uxijar, a boy of eleven years old, named 
Gonzalo de Valcazar, encouraged his father 
to martyrdom, and then suffered himself; how 
the Priest of Andarax was roasted alive, and 
yet ceased not, till his mouth was gagged, to 
pray aloud ; how a magistrate at Santa Cruz, 
after having himself been cruelly tortured, 
exhorted others to constancy : how, at Conchar, 
thirty-eight Christians were thrown into a 
dungeon, and after lying there three weeks, 
suffered joyfully. Happy Andalusia, to have 
added so many to the noble army of martjrrs ! 

When the storm was passed, — ^when Ma- 
hometben Humeya had been murdered by 
his own forces, and Ben Aboo, who succeeded 
him, had fallen in the same way, — when the 
African troops had been cut to pieces or 
driven back, and the Moors compelled to beg 
for mercy, there was due honour done to 
the memory of Christ's martyrs. For Dom 

M 2 
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Pedro de Guerreiros, Archbishop of Granada, 
caused enquiries to be made throughout his 
province ; and thus a true account of many, 
at least, that had laid down their lives for the 
faith, was preserved for the comfort of the 
Spanish Church. 




Cifos l^jgiJiillg si? !Eiig)&miir5)* 



It was as bright a Sunday morning in October 
as the sun and the gale could make it; the 
Mediterranean danced and rippled to the 
northern breeze, and every little wave was 
crested with broken gold. The bold shores 
of Ithaca on the one side, the softer hills of 
Livadia on the other, glowed in that lovely 
morning : the breeze brought the sweet scent 
of orchards and vineyards, of olive-trees and 
autumn hay, far over the briny waves, as 
if to sadden the heart of the sailor with 
thoughts of the gardens and meadows of his 
own country. 

The day was come which was to decide the 
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question, whether the Turkish empire should 
overwhelm the Christian States of Europe, 
The followers of Mahomet, arising in Arahia, 
had gradually spread themselves through Asia 
and Africa ; they had overwhelmed Constan- 
tinople, and were trying hard to win their way 
still further west. The Venetians, and Philip 
of Spain, had made a league with the Pope to 
oppose them: they had prepared men, and 
fitted out galleys ; they had chosen admirals, 
and laid up stores; and then, committing 
them to God, they had sent them forth to 
fight for Christendom against its most cruel 
enemies. The eyes of Europe were fixed on 
that fleet; for every month hrought fresh 
tidings of the victories of the Turks ; and it 
seemed as if nothing could withstand their 
progress. They had overrun Cyprus, they 
had taken Famagusta, and murdered its hrave 
defender ; and now their fleet sailed victori- 
ously through the Grecian seas, ravaging as 
Mustapha Pasha gave orders. 

It was a beautiful sight to behold the 
hundred and sixty galleys of the Christians, 
formed in line of battle, and beating up to 
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windward : the spray flying off from their 
prows, the waves cleft through by their keels, 
and dancing away behind them. There was 
Don John of Austria, son to the Emperor 
Charles V., the commander-in-chief: as he 
stood on the deck of his galley, and marked 
how the Infidels had the advantage of the 
wind, and how their front of two hundred and 
fifty vessels extended right and left far beyond 
his own, it is not to be wondered that a dark 
shadow sometimes crossed his face ; and he 
thought of the miseries of Christendom if he 
should be delivered into the hand of hia 
enemies. There was Colonna, general of the 
Pope's galleys; there were Vimero and 
Loredano, who commanded the Venetian 
fleet ; while two oflicers of great name, Doria 
to the right, and Barberigo to the left, bore 
down on the enemy. 

And so now the two fleets were about a 
mile one from the other; when Ali Pasha 
gave orders to form in line of battle, and to 
lie to for the Christians. Don John raised 
the great standard of the Cross, which had 
been solemnly blessed by the Pope ; and at 
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the same moment the Priests, each in 
different galley, brought forth the imag 
the crucified Saviour, and set it up on 
deck, as a token for Whom that army fou 
and under Whose protection it might hop 
conquer. And forthwith Don John, lea 
his own vessel, was rowed in a little skii 
and fro among his galleys. He reminded 
men of all the cruelties that the Turks 
exercised, — of all the vengeance that they 
threatened ; how many captives groanec 
their dungeons, how many slaves toiler 
their fetters; how daughters had been 
from their mothers, and wives from t 
husbands ; and those that had been broi 
up to wealth and luxury laboured at the i 
or wrought in the arsenal. "And if," 
said, " you have not hearts to feel for tl 
whom you have never seen, know, assure 
that if we this day fail, those that are nea 
and dearest to you will suffer the Si 
miseries; if you will not revenge the chile 
of others, yoiu: own sons shall go into < 
tivity ; if you sit still while the cities of oi 
states are ruined, neither shall Venice esc 
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because she is the bride of the sea; nor 
Rome, because she is the queen of the world. 
That which you allow to be done, you do 
yourselves; and as you do, so will God 
requite you. But rather turn heart and eye 
to the Cross before you : think it not much 
to suffer a little for Him That there suffered 
so dearly for you. We are going about His 
Work to-day, and may hope to receive His 
reward. I should be ashamed to encourage 
you, because their vessels are more numerous 
than ours. If brave men, in a common war, 
love to fight against odds, how much more, in 
this holy combat, shall we not rejoice who 
have the opportunity of shewing that we trust 
not in numbers, but in God, — not in the 
hosts of the Lord, but in the Lord of Hosts ? 
And though my eye cannot see, nor my hand 
reward, every brave action which shall this 
day be done, there is One Who will behold 
all, and Who cannot fail to recompense each." 
So saying, Don John returned to his galley ; 
and from ship to ship passed on a shout of 
hope and encouragement, — a shout that told 
how, in that huge army, not one would refuse 
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to lay down his own life for the welfare of his 
companions, and the safety of Christendom. 
At the same moment the officers gave the 
signal for prayer, and one and all, falling on 
their knees, called for God's mercy and pity. 

Hitherto, the wind had been favourable to 
the Infidels ; but now, while the army were 
on their knees, it failed and failed, till the 
sails flapped idly against the masts, and there 
was the uneasy roll of a becalmed ship, and 
the kissing salutation of the sinking waves. 
Don John thanked God, and took courage; 
and even ere he had made an end, the waters 
darkened behind him, and the breeze wafted 
on the Christian armament. Not a rude, 
boisterous gale ; that would have done them 
little good ; but a gentle, sighing, fitful wind, 
that carried the cannon smoke into the Ma- 
hometan fleet, and there let it hang in lazy 
wreaths, blinding the men, and perplexing the 
officers. 

One solitary cannon boomed from the 

AdmiraFs ship, and at the same moment the 

battle joined in the centre. The Turkish 

archers shot so thickly and M^ell^ that the air 
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was darkened by the flight of steel. In mast 
and plank^ beam and bulwark, quivered Ihe 
barbed weapons ; and many a good oarsman 
and brave sailor went to his last account. It 
was one o'clock ere Barberigo, with the left 
wing, could get into action : an arrow struck 
him in the left eye, and, feeling himself mor- 
tally wounded, he went below. His nephew 
took his place, and fell like his uncle: but 
their deaths made their soldiers victorious. 
The right wing of the Infidels was shattered 
and dispersed; some of the captains sought 
to fly, and were taken ; some ran their ships 
aground, and swam for their lives ; and some 
struck their flags, and cried for quarter. But 
in the centre of the fleet, the fight was closer 
and bloodier, for the great galleys of the Turks 
were there ; and here Ali Pasha and Pertan 
Pasha fought with the fierceness of tigers. 

The Griffin, a Roman Galley, and the 
fleetest of the Christian vessels, gave chase to 
the famous pirate, Caracoza ; it was in vain 
that he hoisted his black flag, the sign that 
he would give no quarter: in vain that his 
bowmen shot their best, and his musketeeta 
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aimed their truest : he was slain and thrown 
into the sea. Then the best and the bravest 
of the Mussulmans fell where they had fought : 
Ali Pasha was struck down on his own deck : 
Pertan Pasha, more fortunate than he, escaped 
in a light brigantine. Thirty thousand In- 
fidels fell in that battle : three thousand were 
taken alive : fifteen thousand galley-slaves 
were set free, and returned to their own 
lands. And of all the Turkish armament^ 
fifty galleys only went back to Constantinople. 
It is sad enough, even when we are telling 
of the great victories which God has been 
pleased to win for His people, to think of the 
misery, the long years of sorrow, the thousands 
of broken hearts by which they were followed. 
The Cross, that went before and led to con- 
quest, was also the sign that these things 
must come to pass. And therefore let it be a 
type to us. We cannot gain any great 
victory over ourselves without pain: — we 
cannot please our own hearts and please 
God too. If we wish to conquer, we must 
bj willing to suffer. And why ? — L3t me an- 
sw3ria the words of oavPtayet-\ioo\L« ^^G^^ist 
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Himself went not up to joy, but first He 
suffered pain : He entered not into His glory 
before He was crucified. Truly our way to 
eternal joy is to suffer here with Christ; 
and our door to enter into eternal life is 
gladly to die with Christ ; that we may rise 
again from death, and dwell with Him in 
Everlasting Life." 



^^"""-o^^ 




" And now, my own little one, I can indeed 
feel you to be a precious gift of God, Whose 
child you are, and Who has more right in you 
than I. Till to-day Satan had dominion over 
you ; now you are delivered from his power, 
and made an heir of the Kingdom of Heaven ; 
and God give you grace to continue in the 
same to your life's end !" 

So said Maria, a poor Indian woman, as her 
husband brought back to her their little baby, 
Manoel, from his Baptism in the great church 
of Lahore. The cottage in which they lived 
stood at some distance from the city; and 
though diflferent, indeed, from our English 
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cottages, on the village green, or at the side of 
the shady lane, it had no small beauty in its 
own way. It looked as if it were all roof, 
and no walls, according to the fashion of 
building in that country: it was thatched 
with reeds and rushes, and overshadowed by a 
great palm-tree, in the thick head of which 
the wind used to sing pleasantly at sunset, like 
the voices of angels high up in the air, and 
faint from their very distance. Then there 
was a fence of the prickly cactus and the 
bramble, which hedged in the little garden: 
there were figs with their large leaves, cleft 
into three divisions, and bananas, with their 
large, long, folding petals, and all the rich 
verdure of a tropical garden, when well 
watered and well cared for. 

"Aye, Maria," said her husband, as he 
gave the baby into her arms, and it turned 
eagerly to ask from her its food ; " there is 
Manoel, as much a Christian as any of us. 
And Father Christopher said that he had 
never seen a finer baby, and added a great deal 
about you that it did my heart good to hear." 

^^Ab, Joaquim," said his wife, " I wish that 
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we were half so much Christiaos as this dear 
little creature, who has never lost the grace 
given to him, nor grieved the Holy Ghost, 
nor done anything against his conscience. It 
is not long since we were baptized ourselves, 
and yet how much have we sinned since 
then!" 

" It is too true," answered Joaquim ; " and 
my only comfort is, that since God was 
pleased to bring us out of the darkness in 
which we were born, and to shew us the folly 
of ever worshipping things made by the hands 
of men, so ugly that they are frightful to look 
upon, and so weak, that far from being able to 
help us, they are not able to help themselves ; 
in like manner He will not suffer us to be lost 
from Him, and if we fall into sin, will raise 
us up again, and give us repentance." 

"How I wish," said Maria, "that our poor 
mother would but be persuaded by what 
Father Christopher says ! She is close to the 
grave, and cannot hope to Uve many months 
longer in this world; and, if she chose, she 
might dwell with God for ever and ever in 
the next!" 
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" Are you talking of me V* asked an ill- 
looking old woman, who came limping out of 
the cottage door. " Are you talking of me, 
Tamaya?" (for she would never call her 
daughter by her Christian name.) " I tell 
you that before I would agree to be baptized, 
as you call it, I would a thousand times give 
up my life.'* 

" I am sorry to hear you say so, mother," 
replied Joaquim. " As to your life, you 
cannot hope to keep it very long ; and when 
you come to die, you will not know where you 
are going, or, indeed, whether you are going 
anywhere at all,** 

"And if not,'* answered the old woman, 
while her hideous features were made still 
more frightful by the scowl that came over 
them, " I know as much as my fathers, and 
that is enough for me. If I cannot tell what 
will befal me when" — and she shuddered as 
she spoke — " I die, at least I liave enjoyed 
this life. You give up all pleasures here, and 
I think, are like to find that you have been 
miserably cheated as to hereafter." 

"jDo not, do not talk so, mother," said 
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Maria. " If you would but listen to Father 
Christopher, if you would but hear what he 
has to say for himself, you could not think so. 
Have we been unhappy since we became 
Christian ? Have we not been a thousand 
times happier than ever we were before? 
Will you not own yourself that we have 
been taught how we should behave to you ? 
and have we not loved and honoured you as 
we never did till that time ?" 

" Well, well," said the old woman, whose 
name was Pangah, *' every man must walk in 
his own paths. And now, Tamaya, if you 
will go in, and prepare our supper, I will take 
care of the baby till you come back." 

As his mother-in-law spoke, Joaquim had 
been watching her countenance, and there 
was an expression in her eyes, though her 
words were more gentle, which made him 
unwilling to trust his child into her care. But 
Maria gave it up, after kissing its little face ; 
and Manoel lay quietly sleeping in his grand- 
mother's arms. 

" Well,** said Joaquim, taking up his axe, 
" I have wanted a better pole for our roof- 
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tree for some time; I may as well cut it 
now as by and by. When supper is ready, 
call me, Maria ; I am but going as far as the 
old pagoda." 

As soon as her son and daughter were out 
of sight, Pangah carried the little Manoel 
away from the cottage, and sat down with 
him in a grove of young palms, by the side of 
the road to Lahore. It is hardly possible, you 
would think, to look at a newly-born infant, 
remembering how helpless it is of itself, and 
how wholly dependent on us, without some- 
thing like pity ; more especially if we think 
of the time to come, and all the pain, both of 
mind and body, that peaceful little creature 
must one day know, and encounter, and, by 
God's grace, overcome. And it would be 
still more hard to see its brow, so lately signed 
with the sign of the Cross, to watch the 
risings of its breast, now the especial and 
unspotted dwelling-place of the Holy 
Ghost, and the smile upon its lips, telling, 
perhaps, of its communion with bright and 
happy spirits, without feeling for it love, and 
something like reverence. But the counte- 
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nance of old Pangah, as she sat down on the 
bank, on whicli the shadow of the palms was 
getting longer and longer (for the sun was 
fast sinking), expressed something very 
different from such an emotion. And yet 
it was a time and scene of peace. Far, far 
away to the right, the snowy peaks of the 
Himalayas were glistening with intense bright- 
ness: in seeking them, the eye wandered over 
yam grounds, and coffee plantations, and fields 
of millet : near at hand was the once-rich, 
but now fast-decaying monument of some 
Hindoo emperor, whose time had long since 
come to die like men, and to fall like one of 
the princes: to the west were the broad 
waters of the Ravee, hastening, with a sullen 
roar, to join the great Indus, and with it to be 
lost in the Southern Ocean. Birds of the 
most glorious plumage were flying about over 
head: they had wings of deep crimson, or 
glossy purple, or burning green; but they 
had no such song as our own blackbirds or 
linnets know. God had, in this way, deprived 
them of wisdom, neither had He imparted 
unto them understanding; and so a weak 
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twitter or a chirp was all the sound that they 
coiild utter. And now the labourers were 
gathering up their rude tools, or urging on 
their weary oxen ; for the sun was already 
like a red ball of fire in the horizon, and very 
short is the twilight of an Indian day. 

" Another day, and another, and another," 
said old Pangah ; " how many more, I wonder, 
will there be for me ? If what these Chris- 
tians say about a place of darkness and fire 
after this life should be true, what will 
become of me when I can behold no more suns 
go down ? It cannot be true ; I will not 
believe it : why should the Portuguese teachers 
know better than our own Bonzes ? I hate 
,J these new opinions, — from my very heart I 

'• ' hate them, and all that teach them or believe 

' them ; and more than all, Joaquiro, who has 

perverted Tamaya firom her mother's people, 
and from her mother's gods. One thing they 
shall learn, at least; that this Christ of Whom 
I w they speak, has no power to defend those that 

• I believe in Him ; let Him, if He can, preserve 

this child now; and if He does, it will be 
time enough for me to think of believing in 
Sim too/' 
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So saying, she took out of her dress a small 
paper full of brown powder, and laying a little 
on her finger, woke the baby, and put it into 
his mouth. The poor little creature smiled, 
for it was sweet to the taste, and swallowed 
some of the deadliest poison that India can 
produce. " We shall see, we shall see," she 
ccmtinued, as she again hushed off the infant ; 
" the God that can preserve from that must 
be a very great God indeed." And rising 
from the bank on which she had been sitting, 
she returned to the cottage. 

And there was Maria, her little supper set 
out to the greatest advantage, with a smile for 
her husband, and a kind word for her mother, 
and a kiss for her baby. And the Sultan, that 
at that very same hour was sitting down to a 
magnificent banquet in his palace at Lahore, 
mig^ht well have envied the meal of these poor 
cottagers, though it consisted of nothing 
better than a little boiled rice, with preserved 
tamarinds, a jar of goat's milk, and a large 
wooden vessel of water from the old well of 
Sultan Baber. 

Supper over, Joaquim lighted a rude kind of 
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torch, made from the stringy leaves of the 
banana, and fell to shaping his pole ; Marians 
fingers were employed in basket-work, of 
which great quantities were needed at the 
palace ; and the old woman sat in a comer of 
the room, as she was accustomed, every now 
and then talking or muttering to herself, and 
seeming to be quite unconscious of all that 
was going on around her. 

" I cannot think what ails the baby," said 
Maria, after a little while ; "his hands and face 
are like fire, and he will not sleep." 

*'Let us see," cried her husband, taking 
Manoel in his arms, and bringing him nearer 
to the light. " Its face is quite purple with 
heat, and its eyes are starting out of their 
sockets. Oh, Maria ! it is very, very ill." 

"God forbid," cried the poor mother; 
" come to me, my own treasure, and leave off 
moaning so piteously. What shall we do, 
Joaquim ? Feel how parched its mouth is ! 
And it was so well and so quiet but a few 
hours ago. It must surely be the Evil eye." 

"Hush, Maria," said Joaquim, gravely; 
"remember how often Father Christopher 
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has told us that the Evil eye, if there be such 
a thing, has no power, any more than any 
other kind of witchcraft, over Christians. I 
will tell you what I will do : I will take the 
baby to Father Christopher: he has great 
skill in medicine, and will assuredly tell us 
what is the matter with it." 

" Oh do, do it at once ! And I will go too ; 
I am quite strong, quite able; only let us 
lose no time." 

" Aye, take it to your Bonze," cried Pangah, 
"and let him cure it if he can; I have as 
little faith in his medicines, as in the rest of 
your new ways." And she could hardly 
restrain a short laugh of triumph. 

They hurried along the road to Lahore, 
with fear that grew stronger, and hope that 
grew less, every moment. The child's breath- 
ing became moreand more difficult; its face grew 
purpler and purpler, till it became almost 
black: it foamed at the mouth; and every 
now and then would utter such a scream of 
anguish, that Maria's heart was ready to 
break. Weak as she yet was, for she had 
be«n a mothor but a few days, she pressed on 
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at a pace quite equal to that of her husband ; 
and Joaquim, hearing his precious little 
burden, would every now and then say some 
kind word, or speak for a moment of Him 
Who has all diseases in His power. It was a 
night of feasting in Lahore ; the gates stood 
open, and the watchmen allowed all to enter 
freely ; so the two went on without hindrance 
till they reached the church, which had then 
not been long built, and which stood in the 
most crowded part of Lahore. Late as it was, 
the door was still open ; and, as they expected 
to find Father Christopher in the church, or 
in the house which belonged to him, and 
joined on to it, they entered at once. The 
building was dimly lighted by the one lamp 
that hung before the altar, but sufficiently so 
to shew the father and mother that the Priest 
for whom they were seeking was there. In a 
few brief words Joaquim told what had 
happened, and prayed the Father to give his 
advice and help. 

" Give me the baby," said Father Christo- 
pher. And taking it in his arms, he 
examined it carefully, inquired how long it 
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had been ill, how the illness came on, what 
reason they could give for it, and other things 
of the] same kind. When he had heard all 
that they could tell, he turned to Maria, and 
said, rather gravely than sorrowfully, " My 
daughter, when tliis dear little one was to-day 
offered to God, we prayed that He would be 
pleased to make it His Own, and we besought 
Him to accept it at our hands. This prayer 
He has been pleased to hear, not only in the 
way in which we meant it, but in a better and 
more perfect manner. He is going to take it 
to Himself. If I could do anything for it, 
you know that I would spare no labour in the 
matter ; but, if ever there was a time that I 
could have been of service (which, however, I 
do not much think), that time has long since 
passed. The infant has taken poison." 

Maria's tears, which had been falling fast 
during the first words of Father Christopher, 
ceased for a moment when he concluded, for 
the thought flashed into her mind at once, that 
the poison must have been given by her own 
mother. Looking at her husband, she saw 
that he also had the same suspicion. Mean- 
© 1 
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while the Priest continued, " And now what 
remains, — for the little life of your dear one 
is going fast, — what remains but that we again 
oflfer him to G6d, Who will not refuse to 
accept at our hands a sheep of His Own fold, 
a lamb of His Own flock, a sinner of His Own 
redeeming ? — Kneel with me before the altar, 
my children, and pray earnestly, and in full 
faith." 

They all knelt; and while nothing vras 
audible but the gasps and meanings of the 
dying baby, the Priest was commending it 
into His hands, Who had loved it so dearly as 
to take it away from the sins and dangers of 
this naughty world, and to give it a place in 
Paradise among the Innocents and the Martyrs. 
He gave it then to the mother; and while 
she, still kneeling, wiped the brow on which 
the damps of death were fast gathering, he 
was earnest in prayer, as if his petitions 
should both go before and accompany the 
departing soul to the throne of God. At 
length two sighs, deep and long, but still 
gentle, and a flood of tears from the mother, 
toJd him that the life of the innocent had 
been swallowed up in immoxla\\t>j . 
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"llus/' said he presently, "is the 'one 
little ewe lamb' that God requires at your 
hands, that it may feed with the beautiful 
flock that possess the hills of Paradise. And 
doubt not that the good Shepherd is even now 
taking to His bosom this lamb, yet trembling, 
perhaps, and terrified ; but henceforth to have 
no more pain, nor fear, nor grief, and never to 
know, as it never has known, actual sin." 

"Oh, Father," cried Joaquim, "if we could 
but see it !" 

**Blessed, my son, are they that have not seen, 
and yet have believed. If you could behold 
what that most pure and happy spirit now 
beholds, first and chiefly would you marvel at 
the weakness of your faith, and these tears, 
for which, if such as the blessed can pity, it 
must now be pitying you. Come, my daughter, 
that is but the casket, and the pearl is gone ; 
a casket of such value in God's sight, that 
one day it shall be returned to you incorrup- 
tible and unchangeable." And so he pro- 
ceeded, till Maria, (who, you know, was herself 
but a young Christian) felt her heart burn 
within her as she listened to the joy of which 
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the little Manoel was now a partaker. Press* 
ing all that remained of her infant to her 
breast, she gave it to her husband, and wrapped 
it as tenderly as if the moon, now looking 
down with the glaring brightness of a tropical 
sky, could shine upon it to smite it. And so 
they carried it to their cottage. 

When they reached it, the night was far 
advanced. They had spoken much and sadly 
of Pangah on the way thither, and consulted 
whether to keep their suspicions to themselves, 
or not. They would do nothing that could 
bring their own mother to punishment (even 
if the laws of the land had enabled them to do 
so) ; they would, they did then, forgive her ; 
they would pray for her to the end of their 
lives, every day and every night; but they 
could live with her no longer. Who would 
tell her all this ? In what words was it to be 
said? 

Between the cottage and the road to Lahore, 
and close to the grove of palm trees of which 
I before told you, there was a little sandy flat, 
of the size of a small English field ; as they 
crossed it, Joaquim saw three large foot-prints, 
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each deep and fresh, and with five indentures 
round it. This was on one side of the piece ; 
on another were two marks of the same kind, 
but less distinct, though, it seemed, more 
heavily trodden in. 

They were the prints of a tiger. 

The cottage door stood open ; Pangah was 
not in the place where they had left her; 
they sought her ever3rwhere, in the garden, in 
the grove, by the coffee plantation ; they 
cried loudly, and, in the stillness of the night, 
the sound came mournfully back from the 
Sultan's monument. Pangah was never found, 
and never heard of. 

It is supposed that, in the sultriness of the 
weather, she had left the rude door of the 
cottage open; that a tiger, urged by hunger, 
had ventured so far out of the jungle in search 
of prey : that he had crouched along that side 
of the sand-field where the prints were clear 
and well defined ; had carried off the unhappy 
woman, whose struggles in his very jaws had 
rendered the foot-prints on the other side less 
clear, and had devoured her at a distance 
from the village. 
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Next day they carried the little Manoel to 
his grave^ as the fashion of the country was, 
on an open hier; he had a wreath of small 
white flowers on his head, and the features, 
having settled in death, returned to their 
original peace so that he seemed not to be 
dead, but only sleeping. 

And, indeed, he is but sleeping: the sleep 
is peaceful now; and how glorious shall be 
the awakening ! 




Often as, in our Litany, we beseech God to 
preserve us froro lightning and tempest, I am 
afraid that we very seldom feel what we are 
saying. We, in England, who see so little of 
violent storms, seem to think it a matter of 
course that we shall never be in danger from 
them. And so, not feeling any fear, we do 
not pray with any earnestness. 

1 am going to tell you of a tempest, which, 
in the place where it happened, will never be 
forgotten ; a tempest sent, it would almost 
seem, to prove that in the midst of life we are 
in death. 
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It was Sunday, the ninth of October, 1803. 
The rainy season had set in over Madeira, — 
the soft, warm showers fell on the thirsty 
earth, dropping fatness, and crowning the 
year with plenty. They did not, as they do 
in England, cast a chill and a gloom over the 
day : the sun shone brightest when the rain 
fell fastest ; where the cloud was darkest, the 
rainbow was loveliest. The mountains, far, 
far overhead, looked down through the driving 
vapours and mist, themselves clear and beau- 
tiful in the sunshine, as if they belonged to 
another world. Every little blade of grass, 
every broad leaf of the fig, every oak, with its 
thick foliage, seemed a cluster of gems ; the 
birds, in the intervals between the showers, 
sang more sweetly, and the crickets chirped 
more gaily. And thus passed the first week 
of the rains. 

And thus, also, began this memorable Sun- 
day. Of all the English, who, on that morn- 
ing, went up to their own chapel, we will 
follow one family, and only one ; you ¥dll 
presently see the reason why. 

Mr. Walters was an English merchant of 
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good fortune,— a man who did not, as too 
many of his countrymen then did, forget in 
the business and pleasures of this world, that 
it is appointed unto men once to die, but after 
that the judgment. He had married early in 
life ; and his wife resembled him, in being a 
true servant of God. They had several chil- 
dren ; some were dead : some were not then 
in Madeira; and at the time of which I write, 
there only were living with them George, 
who was about eighteen years of age ; Emma, 
a little younger; and a baby, whose name 
was Edward. 

Now you must listen while I tell you a 
little about their house, because, unless you do 
so, you will not be able to understand my 
story. Funchal, the capital of Madeira, lies 
on a narrow strip of coast between the moun- 
tains and the sea, and is divided into four 
several parts by three ravines, which run 
down from the former to the latter. Now 
these ravines are, where they have been left 
to themselves, much like any other moun- 
tain valleys; they are perhaps a hundred 
yards broad, full of great stones and rocks. 
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overhung on either side by precipices, which 
grow wilder and wilder the higher you get 
into the country, and are, for the most part, 
almost dry. A narrow stream finds its way, 
as it best can, through the bed of the Ribeiro^ 
sometimes winding round the side of a great 
rock; sometimes falling, in a succession of 
little cascades, from one heap of stones to 
another. But where the ravines enter the 
city, their sides axe built up with masonry, 
so as to resemble the wall of a fortified town. 
The bed is narrowed and deepened, and 
bridges are, in different places, thrown over 
it. 

The easternmost of these ravines is called 
the Ribeiro de Joao Gomes ; I believe, 
because a rich man of that name possessed all 
the land at its side. A short distance above 
the place where this chasm falls into the sea, 
stood a bridge, called The Bridge of Our 
Lady of the Strand, from a church of that 
name, which was near it. It was the first 
church built in the island of Madeira, and had 
now been consecrated three hundred and 
eighty-one years. On this bridge stood Mr. 
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Walters' house, after the old fashion ; and the 
continual running of the little stream below 
it was a pleasant lullaby at night to those 
that lived there. 

As Mr. Walters was walking on the Sun- 
day morning, with his wife and children, to 
the English chapel, which lies quite at the 
other end of the city, he observed that he 
thought a storm was coming on. The air was 
moist, close, and very hot : the clouds hung 
about the mountains in black and heavy 
masses: the sky overhead was thick and 
lurid ; and there was that mournful silence in 
nature, which is sometimes more terrible than 
the most frightful tempest. Dogs skulked, 
and seemed to be seeking for refuge ; oxen 
lashed their sides uneasily, flapped their 
broad ears, and seemed terrified; and every 
moment the sultriness grew more and more 
oppressive. Just as the party were turning 
into the garden that surrounds the chapel, and 
were passing up its lovely avenue of roses and 
heliotropes, it began to rain, and they thought 
themselves fortunate in having escaped the 
shower. 
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Service over, the congregation lingered 
under the great portico; some putting up 
their umbrellas, some putting on their cloaks, 
some making remarks on the weather, some 
that had come further waiting for their horses, 
and all saying, " We shall hardly get here 
this afternoon." Mr. Walters and his family 
made the best of their way home. Even now 
the rain was not falling heavily; but there 
was a distant roar in the mountains, that told 
how fast the ravines were filling, and how 
great the quantity of water that was col- 
lecting. 

And how, when they reached home, did 
they pass that afternoon ? Well, I doubt not; 
and yet, I much fear, not exactly as they 
would have done, could they have foreseen 
that some of them would never see another. 
At six o'clock, it being then nearly dark, they 
met for tea. By this time the rain had much 
increased ; the drops were larger and heavier 
than you have ever seen them ; and it poured 
unceasingly. Their drawing-room, like those 
of all Madeira houses, on the second floor, and 
open to the roof, echoed again to the sheets 
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of water that fell on it. Look out where you 
would, there was the same blinding, dazzling 
prospect of thick, parallel lines of rain : the 
paved wall on the other side of the ravine 
foamed and hissed with the shattering of the 
big drops ; the river beneath was swollen 
frightfully, although still not more, perhaps, 
than three feet deep, but filling the whole bed 
from one side to the other, 

" This is indeed an awful night." said Mr. 
Walters, standing at the window. " God help 
the poor cottagers down below. If the waters 
rise much more, they will be driven out of 
bouse and home !" 

As he spoke, there came three flashes of 
lightning, one close after the other, horribly 
bright and long, and followed by a burst of 
thunder. When that had ceased, there was a 
peculiar sound in the mountains, like the 
distant shout of a multitude ; no one at the 
time knew what it was ; but it was afterwards 
supposed to have been the bursting of a water- 
spout For now the river began to rise very 
rapidly, though there was not more rain than 
there had been before. 
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" After all," . said Emma, as they were 
sitting at tea, '' what a feeling of home and 
comfort such a night gives ! It quite reminds 
one of England." 

" It ought, more than anything else, to 
remind us to he thankful," replied her mother.. 
" Imagine if these torrents of rain were pour- 
ing in through our roof, as they are doing 
through that of so many poor people at this 
moment !" 

**I fear this will occasion some loss of 
property," said Mr. Walters, who had more 
than once risen from his chair to watch the 
progress of the storm. "So far as I can 
make out, the river is carrying down plenty of 
yams and sugar-canes." 

"From the new plantations above us, I 
suppose," remarked George. " Poor fellows ! 
it is hard that their first year's labour should 
be thus swept away." 

" We must see what we can do for them." 

said Mrs. Walters. " Oh ! oh ! what can that 

be?" she continued, as there was a sound 

like the discharge of great guns immediately 

below the house. 
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" It is a rock being swept down the stream," 
replied her husband. " On my honour, the 
water must be deep !" and he rang the little 
hand-bell that lay on the table. " Why,. Jose, 
this is a fearful night !" 

"Aye, that it is, Senhor," replied the 
man. " I have lived here, man and boy, these 
forty years, and I never saw one like it. The 
water is racing down the Cal9ada" (the paved 
bank of the ravine), "like a stream in the 
Inferno" (the hollow in which a water-wheel 
turns) " of a mill." 

" How tremendously it rains !" said Mr. 
Walters. " I am glad that the tiles were 
mended lately. I am afraid, Jose, that the 
yam grounds above are suffering a good 
deal." 

"Aye, Senhor, they are : and if they are all 
that suffer, well and good." 

" How do you mean, well and good ?" 

" Why, Senhor, if this lasts much longer, 
it will be carrying off some of the cottages at 
the bottom. I was up in the turret," (many 
of the Madeira houses have a kind of look- 
out turret, from which the merchant may see 
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what vessels are entering the roads) " and in 
spite of all the clatter of the rain, I could 
hear the roar of the waters in the Santa Luzia 
Ravine, if I ever heard anything in my 
life." 

" God grant the storm may abate !" said 
Mr. Walters, as the servant left the room. 

"Well," said Emma, "see what a good 
thing it is to live on a bridge. Whoever is 
carried away, we cannot be." 

" My dear child, I don't like to hear you 
talk so," replied her father. " Such boast- 
ings always seem like a tempting of GoD." 

Even as he spoke, one of the rocks, hurried 
down by the stream, struck the lower part of 
one side of the bridge, with a crash like the 
fall of a precipice. The house shook from 
top to bottom ; every door and window trem- 
bled, the whole party sprung from their seats, 
and one or two of the servants rushed into the 
room, wringing their hands, and crying out 
from terror. 

" Oh, I will never, never boast again," said 
Emma. " Oh, papa, do you think that the 
house can stand such another blow ?" 
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" I trust SO," replied Mr. Walters ; " for we 
must certainly expect more such ; but I fear 
we shall be in danger if we stay here." 

And a fresh roar of water below gave notice 
that the ravine was still filling. 

"Jose," he continued, " I wish you could 
find out what depth of water there is in the 
bed." 

" I will try, Senhor," answered the servant. 
And taking a stout piece of cord, he tied to 
it an iron bar, and proceeded to let it down 
from one of the kitchen windows, that looked 
directly on the water. 

" There must be fifteen feet at least," said he, 
returning ; " and it is running like a stone &om 
the top of a mountain." 

" If this lasts, we must leave the house," 
said Mr. Walters. " I dare say the Campbells 
will take us in." 

Mr. Campbell was also a merchant, and 
lived on the opposite side of the Cal9ada, so 
that his house seemed quite out of danger. 

One or two more rocks struck the bridge ; 
and what was worse, the house, whether 
because the water had risen higher, or that 
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the foundations were weakened, began to 
tremble and quiver from* the rush of the 
water alone. 

" It is well to talk of crossing, Senhor," 
cried Jose, " but how is it to be done ? The 
water in the Cal9ada is three feet deep ; and 
any one that tried to pass it would most surely 
be swept away." 

"What shall we do?" said Mr. Walters. 
" Oh, my poor children !" 

Going to that window of the drawing- 
room which looked on to the Cal9ada, Mr. 
Walters threw it open, and at the top of his 
voice shouted " Campbell !" But the loudest 
shout could hardly have been heard amidst 
that roar of winds, rain, torrents, and rocks. 

"Bring me my pistols, Jose, and the 
speaking-trumpet that hangs in my dressing- 
room." 

They were brought, and after the former 
had been fired two or three times, it was plain 
that they had been heard in the opposite 
house, for a light was seen in the window, and 
presently Mr. Campbell opened it himself. 

" Campbell !" shouted Mr. Walters through 
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the speaking-trumpet, " this bridge will not 
stand much longer^ and we want to come over 
to you. If there were a rope fastened across 
from the iron grating of your wine stores to 
the bars of my kitchen window, I think a 
strong man might pass," 

Mr. Campbell had a powerful voice ; but 
not possessing a speaking-trumpet, his words 
only came brokenly. 

" best take you in ^how get it 

across ?" 

" There are a bow and arrows somewhere, 
are there not, my dear ? " enquired Mr. 
Walters. 

" I will get them," returned his wife. 

And at that moment so large a rock struck 
the bridge, that even Mr. Walters, though a 
brave man, thought that all was over. 

" Wait where you are," he shouted through 
the trumpet. 

The bow and arrows were brought ; a 
piece of string was tied to one of the latter ; 
Mr. Campbell was motioned to stand off; the 
string was laid in coils, so as to untwist itself 
easily; and taking advantage of a moment's 
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lull in the wind, Mj. Walters shot the arrow 
into the opposite window, himself retaining 
the other end of the string. Then he fastened 
a strong rope to it, which was drawn over hy 
Mr. Campbell, and made fast to the grating, 
and thus a good cord stretched from one house 
to the other. 

'' Will you try it, Jose, or shall I ?" en- 
quired his master. 

" I will, Senhor," said the man. 

The whole family went to the hall door, 
which opened on a flight of stone steps, 
leading out into the road. Down these the 
servant went, and presently holding fast by 
the stretched cord, steadied himself in the 
water. The stream, rising nearly to the hips, 
foamed and splashed around him, but still he 
held himself up ; and in a moment called out 
to his master that he was able to carry the 
baby across. The baby, therefore, was 
brought down, having been aroused from its 
sweet sleep, and being carefully wrapped up, 
was, not without some tears, entrusted by 
Mrs. Walters to the strong arm of Jose. 
Anxiously did they watch him^ as he fought 
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his way across the road, sometimes quite 
carried off his feet by the stream, but still 
holding on to the rope, which then strained 
fearfully against the window-bars, and finally 
making his way safely to the opposite steps. 
In another second, the baby was in Mrs. 
Campbell's arms. 

" Thank God !" said the poor mother. 
" What is to be done next?" 

" Emma, you must go in the same way," 
said her father, " as soon as Jose is back 
again." 

But Emma hung back, and said that she 
could not venture. 

" I shall not leave this house," said Mr. 
Walters, "till I have seen you over. I know 
the crossing is full of danger ;^but it is your 
only hope of safety ; and do you think God 
is not as able to deliver you from perils of 
waters as in perils by land ?" 

"I will trust in Him, and go at once," 
answered Emma. 

"Never fear, Menina," said Jose, "you 
are not so very heavy, and if you were, it 
would make no difference to me. Vamos ! 
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A second time did those who yet remained 
watch the perilous passage. Jose keptbravelj 
on his way ; but the water had swollen much 
and the whole house rocked to such a degree 
that it seemed wonderful how it yet stood 
Just as Jose reached the middle, whether ii 
were that his strength was exhausted, or thai 
Emma had lost her balance, or that a rock was 
carried against him, I know not ; but so it was 
that he stumbled, fell, lost his grasp of the 
rope, and with his burden was swept off. Jusi 
as Mr. Campbell heard the scream from those 
on the opposite side, the whole bridge anc 
house seemed to him to move together. He 
thought that it was fancy ; but in anothei 
moment the cord snapped, and the house, ir 
an upright position, and holding all together 
was carried off. And he ever afterwards said 
that for a minute or two longer he could see 
the lights in the drawing-room windows. Bui 
not a trace of its stones or wood-work waj 
ever discovered, far less the remains of those 
who were buried in it. 

That was a night to be ever had in remem- 
brance in Madeira. For not only were houses 
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chapels^ roads, vineyards, cornfields, swept 
away; but between sunset and sunrise, six 
hundred persons were called — oh ! how sud- 
denly ! — to their last and terrible account* 



^M Mwf6 WSlnVL 



You have heard of the famous expedition 
that Napoleon Bonaparte, the Emperor of 
France, led against Russia. He had resolved 
to make the whole world subject to himself; 
he had won great victories in Italy and 
Germany, and now he gathered together a 
vast army, assembling foot and horse, cannons 
and baggage, and set forth against Moscow. 
But God had said. Hitherto shalt thou come, 
and no further ; and the elements were com- 
manded to fightagainst him whom man could not 
overcome. The French soldiers, in that dread- 
ful retreat from Russia, suffered such miseries 
6'om the bitterness of the winter, that you could 
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hardly find another tale of equal suffering. 
Tens after tens, and hundreds after hundreds, 
lay down to die in the deep snow ; the roads 
were strewed with frozen corpses, and every 
day thinned more and more rapidly the 
numbers of that once mighty army. 

You may imagine the terror that prevailed 
through all the country by which this host, 
driven to desperation by famine and cold, had 
to pass. Peasants abandoned their cottages, 
and fled with their wives and children to the 
mountains and forests; rich men tried to 
enter into fenced cities, or, if they were 
unable to do that, shut themselves up in their 
own strong houses, knowing that the flying 
host was marching far too rapidly to be able 
to form a regular attack. " Before the face 
of this host," then, " the people were much 
pained ; all faces gathered blackness." 

There was a little town in the very road of 
the French army which we will call Meissen. 
It was one of those old-fashioned German 
towns which are more like dreams than 
realities ; the streets were dark and narrow : 
the houses had lofty gable ends, with rich 
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wood-work in door, eave, and cornice ; vgels 
there were, with clasped hands and unfolded 
wings, looking down peacefully on the busy 
passers by: there was the rich old chufch, 
with its mountain of roof, and two spires; 
and the one-arched bridge, with so steep an 
ascent, that it seeemed rather a hindrance 
than a help in crossing the river. And 
throughout this fair little city there was grief 
and terror, and the wailing of women, and the 
hurrying to and fro of men. For news were 
brought that the great army was only three 
leagues off, and that the regiment, commonly 
known by the name of the Pitiless, would 
quarter itself in the place that night. The 
sun was all but setting ; there was not a cloud 
in the sky ; the frost, which had been bitter 
all day, grew sharper and sharper ; milk froze 
in the pail, and beer in the barrel ; every road 
and field was as hard as rock, and men passed 
about muffled in furs to the very teeth. 
Yet carts and cars of all kinds were hurrying 
out from the town ; families were hastening 
anjrwbere, so it were but out of the way of the 
invaders : shops were sWl, aw^ ^oot^ \iiMrced ; 
none staid who, by any ipom\>V^AX^ > ^^^^ ^^, 
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Now, near the market-place, and in the 
very heart of Meissen, stood an old house, 
built some three hundred years before. It 
seemed all made up of gables and oriel win- 
dows, and odd projections, put up, one would 
think, for the purpose of puzzling people. It 
stood by itself; and in simimer there was a 
trim little garden around it, gay with double- 
daisies, roses, and tulips. In the parlour of 
this house, — kitchen and parlour both, — sat on 
this same evening three people. A huge log 
fire went roaring up the chimney ; the black 
oak wainscot, and roof, and floor, seemed like 
a dark mirror ; on the shelves were a goodly 
display of cups, plates, and dishes ; a clumsy 
eight-day clock stood near the door ; sundry 
hams hung from the great rafter that ran 
across the roof, and a mat was stretched before 
the hearth. The persons who inhabited this 
room were an old woman, with a countenance, 
notwithstanding her age and infirmity (for a 
crutch that lay by her side shewed her to be 
lame), sweet and cheerful. She sat in a 
quaintly carved arm-chair, and her dress, 
tliough poor enough, was as neat as that of the 
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first lady in the land. On the back of her 
chair leant a boy, some fifteen years in age ; 
and opposite to her, and engaged in knitting, 
sat a girl, somewhat older than he. 

" It is useless to talk, grandmother,'* said 
the boy, whose name was Frederick. " If 
you will not fly, neither Meta nor I will go ; 
be quite assured of that." 

" I will not, because I cannot, from my 
lameness," replied the grandmother, whose 
name was Dorothea Kauff ; " and if I do not 
desire you, on your obedience, to leave me, it 
is because I think that flying from danger, 
you might fall into it ; and none of our friends 
have thought that you, too, might need pro- 
tection. So it is better to meet danger of 
God's sending, than of our own devising." 

" So it is, dear grandmother," said Meta, 
throwing back her yellow hair from her fore- 
head, and fixing her deep blue eyes on 
Dorothea. *' Remember what Burger says, 
* What God does, that is well ordained.' " 

** His will be done in all things !" answered 

the old woman ; " and if it seem good to Him, 

/ earnestly pray that 1 aVoive ma.^ suffer, if any 
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are to be hurt. The clock is striking five, 
and the bell ought to be going for service ; 
but I suppose there is none to ring it, I 
wish, my Meta, that you would sing me the 
old vesper hymn that I love so well ; it may 
be the last time that I shall hear you sing 
anything." 

" I will, grandmother." And she sang as 
follows : 

The golden sun is in the west; 
The earth is sinking into rest; 
Day hath its turmoils and its strife : 
Day hath its end, — and so hath life. 

The moon is rising from the sea 
Till its dark waves shine gloriously ; 
If we have peril, fear, and thrall. 
We have a Church to gild them all. 

When earthly light is almost dark, 
And earthly hopes have missed their mark, 
And sorrow's cup is to the brim, 
OoD is with us, and we with Him ! 

O OoD, till darkness goeth hence. 
Be Thou our stay, and our defence : 
A wall, when foes oppress us sore. 
To save and guard us evermore ! 
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" Thank you, Meta. They are not the kind 
of verses that they sing now-a-days, but they 
are true, and I like them, It may be so with 
us now ; for, as the proverb says, * When thou 
fearest, God is nearest/ " 

** There is no wall around us to-night, 
though," said Frederick ; " I wish there were." 

" He will be our wall Himself," answered 
Dorothea. "Is His arm shortened, think 

you?" 

"No, grandmother; but the thing is im- 
possible without a miracle." 

"Take care, Frederick, that you are not 
like the nobleman in the Bible, that, when 
the Prophet promised abundance of food to a 
starving city, said, * Behold, if the Lord 
would make windows in heaven might this 
thing be?' And you know what was the 
answer: *Thou shalt see it with thine eyes, 
but shalt not eat thereof.' " 

" I did not mean to say," replied the boy, 
" that He could not make a wall around us ; 
but only that He must work a miracle to do 

SO, 

^^And I say,'* said DotoXJcift*.^ "that we 
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must beware of limiting His power by saying, 
This can be, and this cannot be ; He can do 
in this way, and not in that way ; He can save 
us thus, and not otherwise," 

" The wind is rising," said Meta. " Hark, 
how it moans down the chimney !" 

" And it is snowing hard," said Frederick, 
going to the window. **It is indeed an ill 
night!" 

And thus they sat waiting and watching, 
hoping and fearing, and every moment ex- 
pecting to hear the French trumpets. 

And still the snow fell thick and fast, and 
as it fell it drifted. House-roof and shed 
were buried deep beneath the soft load; 
streets and walls, hedges and paths, were 
blotted out; barriers and mounds of snow 
formed here and there, and where the draft 
was strongest, the drift was deepest. Towards 
nine o'clock, the uncertain notes of a trumpet, 
now caught, — now lost, — an occasional shout, 
and a low continual murmur, gave notice that 
the French had entered the city. In half-an- 
hour every house in the principal streets was 
occupied ; there was drunkenness and revelry, 
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blasphemy and cruelty, song and (such as it 
was) merriment. And from many a low 
liouse, glaring with the immense fire that the 
soldiers had kindled in it, yon might hear the 
catch, — 

Un coup du Tin! 

Puis en chemin ; 

U faut marcher jusq'au matin ! 

But still the dwelling of Dorothea Kaufi* was 
unassaulted and unvisited. Hour after hour 
its inhabitants passed in dread of immediate 
danger ; hour after hour passed over in safety. 
At length morning dawned, and shewed them 
how God had provided for His servants. 

The snow had drifted so high around them, 
that the French, eager to be sheltered at 
once, had not thought it worth their while to 
endeavour to pierce it. And with daylight 
they marched again; so that never was 
rampart more secure, nor deliverance more 
complete. 

"And thus," Dorothea was wont to say, 
'^you see that God laas tio xieed to employ 
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miracles for our defence, when He has wind 
and storm that are ready to be fulfilling His 
word. 



The northern coast of Somersetshire has as 
much beauty and grandeur as perhaps any 
other part of the southern English counties. 
There are bold precipices, and long reefs of 
rock, and villages perched on the top of high 
wooded hills. There is the soft range of the 
Guantocks in the distance, with their green 
turf, and waving corn-fields; and here and 
thjpre, thickly dotted through the country, 
are the tall, bold western towers. Very 
stately they are, and beautiful, though not 
in the purest taste of Christian architecture; 
and their forest of piniiacVe^, ^w^XJasir thick 
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foliage of gray stone, and deep-toned peal of 
bells, may well put us, who live in a richer 
but more niggardly age, to confusion. 

It is a pleasant thing, on a summer's even- 
ing, to stroll along the beach of this same 
coast, just when the sun begins to draw 
near the horizon. And some years ago, a 
mother, with her two children, were thus 
enjoying themselves, not far from the beauti- 
ful little town of Minehead. Now they stood 
still on the sand to admire the broad path of 
gold that the sun made to itself upon the 
waters; — ^now they gazed upon the western 
clouds, curiously mottled with bars of purple 
and dots of crimson, as if they were the 
heavenly notes to which the angels sing. 

*^ Oh, how beautiful is this !" cried little 
Mary. "Look, Edward, look! how every 
little wave seems to melt away into brightness 
as it comes on to the shore, and how, far, far 
away, the whole sea is as golden and glorious 
as if it belonged to a better world than ours. 
I always think, when I look at it, that if I 
could but travel along that bright, bright road, 
it must lead me into heaven !" 
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" It is a very natural thought," replied her 
mother, " and in old times it was so believed 
by the heathen. They said that far away to 
the west lay the Fortunate Islands, as they 
called them; where there was no burning 
summer, and no nipping winter ; where the 
flowers were always in blossom, and the birds 
always in song; where the earth brought 
forth all that was good for man, and there 
were no weeds to mar the fields ; where there 
were no lions nor ravenous beasts, and the 
goats came home every night without needing 
the call of the shepherd." 

" I do not wonder they said so," returned 
Edward, " and that they thought this beauti- 
ful bridge could lead nowhere else." 

" But we, Edward, look another way ; we 
do not turn, as they did, to the west when we 
pray : you know where we do turn, and you 
also know why." 

"We turn to the east," said Mary; "I 
know that. And we do it because it reminds 
us of our Saviour, Who is the Sun of Right- 
eousness." 
'^And Who is called " added her mother, 
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"in some translations of the Bible, the East. 
Where we read, * I will send forth My servant, 
the Branch,' — one very old translation renders 
it, * My servant, the East.' " 

"And then," said Edward, "we like to 
turn, when we pray, towards the Holy Land, 
as Daniel did, when the decree had been 
signed against him." 

"How glorious is the west becoming!" 
said his mother; "just like mountains and 
forests of gold, — ' and the gold of that land is 
good!"' 

Thus talking, they passed on in their walk ; 
and presently they arrived at a reef of rocks, 
which jutted out some hundred yards into the 
sea. On them, persuaded by Mary, the party 
walked ; and indeed it was a favourite resort 
of theirs ; and this evening the tide was un- 
usually low. They picked their way care- 
fully from rock to rock, avoiding the slippery 
sea-weed and the dangerous quicksand, and 
often stooping to pick up some of the trea- 
sures that lay at their feet. Sometimes it was 
the smooth, brown limpet, with the streaks of 
blue that adorn his cup ; sometimes the light. 
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paper-like shell of two valves, painted with 
all the colours of the rainbow ; sometimes the 
red sea-weed, that might afterwards be dried 
and stretched out like a beautiful tree. Some- 
times they stopped to watch the little grey 
crab that, frightened from his hiding-place 
under a pebble, ran sideways to bury himself 
in the sand ; sometimes the anemone, with its 
thousand leaves of purple; sometimes the 
larger sea-rose, with its four spotted petals ; 
and sometimes they smiled to see the knotted 
twists that the little sea-worm had thrown up. 
Further and further they strayed on, and 
forgot that the sun was almost set, and that 
the tide, already turning when they first went 
on the rocks, was now rising rapidly. 

And they stood on the very furthest point, 
and spoke again of the beauty of the evening. 

" It seems to me," said Edward, " that of all 
times to die, this would be that which one 
would be most likely to choose. The earth 
never looks more peaceful, and therefore never 
more like heaven; so that from one to the 
other might not be so very great and tremen- 
dous a change" 
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" One of our poets, Edward, speaks more 
truly : 

* It matters little at "what hour o* th' day 
The righteous falls asleep; death cannot come 
To him untimely who's prepared to die : 
The less of this poor earth, the more of heaven : 
The briefer life, the earlier immortality.* 

But yet I can quite understand what you say ; 
and, indeed, by such a scene of peace, God 
would lead us to look forward to that kingdom 
which is peace. You would have the same 
wish that used, as they tell us, to be given to 
Grecian brides, — From home to home." 

" That is just what I mean. Now, if one 
were to die in a city, or in a sad dark day of 
winter, it would be so much more difficult to 
realise what we read of the glory and the 
beauty of heaven." 

"Mamma! mamma!" cried Mary, looking 
round, " all the rocks are under water !" 

"Back, back directly!" cried her mother. 
" What have I been doing to remain here so 
long? Give me your hand, Mary. Take 
care, take care, the rock is very slippery." 
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They accordingly turned, and for some little 
way proceeded safely. But the nearer the 
rocks were to the land, the lower they became ; 
and, therefore, the deeper the water grew. 
Now it was over their feet, — ^now it was over 
their knees, and still it grew higher and 
higher, and the ripple reached further and 
further. 

"I cannot go on," said Mary at length, 
panting from fear, and from the chilluess of 
the evening water. " I shall be drowned if I 
do. Oh, mamma ! take care of me." 

" I will try to carry you," her mother re- 
plied. But this was an effort, as she soon 
found, beyond her strength. " My poor, poor 
children !" she cried, " what is to become of 
you?" 

"There is a tall rock behind us," said 
Edward; "let us get to its top. Perhaps 
the tide will not rise so high ; and perhaps, if 
it does, we can make signs to some one on 
shore." 

With some trouble, they managed to do 

this. And now the water ran more and more 

swiftly on ; one ridge after another was 
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covered, and only left a sign of its presence in 
the dimpling and eddying of the waves ; and 
worse than all, the billows, as they rolled on, 
seemed to grow stronger and stronger, as if 
a rough evening were coming on. In the 
meantime, they who had been cut off from 
the shore did all they could; they shouted, 
they screamed, they waved handkerchiefs. 
But no sound was returned, save the moaning 
of the wind, and the dash of the breakers, and 
the screaming of the sea-gull. 

" Let us kneel down and pray, my children," 
said the mother. " God can preserve us in 
this great strait." And with such words as 
came into her mind, she committed those 
whom she best loved to His care, Who is the 
God of the sea as well as of the dry land. 
Still there was no sight nor sound of help ; 
the rock on which they stood grew every 
moment smaller and smaller ; and at last the 
water touched their feet. Still there was hope 
that the tide was nearly at its height, and that 
they might remain in safety where they were 
till the next ebb. But the tide did not seem 
about to turn : it rose and rose higher ; till at 
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last Marjr, the youngest and weakest of the 
party, found it difficult, though supported by 
her mother's arm, to keep her footing. 

" I am not frightened," she said ; " if the sea 
drowns me, do you not think that God will 
take care of my soul ?" 

" I do, indeed, my precious little one : He 
Who took little children to His arms while on 
earth, is now as willing to do the same in 
Heaven." 

" And will He not take care of my body, 
too, mamma ?" 

" Most surely," replied her mother, as well 
as her tears would let her ; " the sea is His, 
and He made it; and without His leave it 
cannot now take you, and if it does take you, 
it cannot keep you one moment longer than 
He wills." 

" All that bright path of glory is gone, and 
it is getting dark and coM. I should be 
afraid to go now, mamma : I should not mind 
it, I think, if we were in our own home, and 
you were sitting by me, but it seems so dread- 
ful here:* 

^^My dear child, 1 co\3\dL dLo\\\Xia more for 
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you at aiiy time than to commit you into 
God's hands : He will take hetter care of you 
than your mother could do. The path is 
gone, Mary ; but the happy country to which 
it led remains; and there, you know, there 
shall \>e no more sea." 

" There is one thing which I should like to 
say, if you will let me. May I, mamma V* 

** Say it, my love." 

And amidst the roar of the waters, threaten- 
ing every moment to swallow her up, and the 
howling of the wind, that drove them on to 
her destruction, little Mary's voice was heard 
repeating, in its sweet and childish tone, the 
Apostles' Creed. And as she told of her be- 
lief in God the Father Almighty, and in Jesus 
Christ His only Son our Lord, and in the 
Holy Ghost, the holy Catholic Church, the 
Communion of Saints, the Forgiveness of Sins, 
the Resurrection of the Body, and the Life 
Everlasting, the faith that was made perfect 
in one so young, that in the very moment of 
a dreadful death grew most strong and most 
calm, and was greater and mightier than the 
great and mighty sea, — this faith seemed, as 
it was, nothing short of a T[i\x^c\fii% 
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The story I am about to tell you is quite 
true; there are those now living who could 
speak to its truth. And yet, perhaps, you 
will think it more wonderful than any that 
have gone before it, only because it happened 
in our time, and not in past ages. For it 
seems more natural to our unbelief that 
God's arm should be miraculously stretched 
out in the first centuries of Christianity than 
now, just as the Jews believed in the miracles 
wrought by Moses and Elisha, but would not 
believe those which they saw performed by 
our Saviour. This ought not so to be. 
The more we can bring ourselves to realize 
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this truth, that at the present time od can, 
and, if it be necessary for our good, will, 
help us by a miracle, rather than that our 
trust in Him should be confounded, the 
happier we sjiall be, for we shall cast all our 
care upon Him ; and the better, because we 
shall live as ever in His sight. 

There is not a more beautiful park in 
England than that which I will call Weather- 
field. There were sunny lawns for the fallow- 
deer; there were long dark avenues of oaks 
and limes ; here and there a sturdy elm stood 
forth in its glory, making a pleasant shade for 
the cattle in the summer's noon. It was 
lovely to wander through that park in the 
autumn afternoon, when every-thing was so 
intensely still, and the yellow leaves whirled 
round and round, like butterflies, before they 
fell on the ground ; and the trees were clothed 
in their magnificent vestments of scarlet, and 
crimson, and gold ; and the hawberries hung 
like jewels on the solitary bush : and the 
smoke of the village cottages was blue in the 
distance, and the spire of the village church 
caught the last ray of the sun, and, like a 
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Priest of God, returned the light that it 
received from heaven, by pointing to that 
heaven whence its brightness came. 

Through this park ran a deep, swift stream. 
There is a proverb in Devonshire which says, 

« The river Dart 
Claims a heart;" 

that is, that one person, at least, if not more, 
will be lost every year in that dangerous 
river. And the stream of which I write had 
as bad a character in the county through 
which it flowed; many had perished in its 
beautiful, but deceitful waters. Rapid, 
glassy, and black, from its depth, sometimes 
it ran along between banks overhung with 
pollard willows ; sometimes it wound between 
two cornfields, and was crossed by a country 
bridge. The great dragon-fly sported over it 
in the summer evening ; the kingfisher, like a 
mass of jewelry, was on the wing there all 
day. But this river was nowhere noisy, 
nowhere shallow ; it nowhere spread itself out 
as it ran by the lane, making a pleasant pool 
for the thirsty beast: wherever the road 
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crossed it, there was need of a stone bridge, 
with buttressed pier, and strong parapet. 
And thus at length it entered Weatherfield 
Park. 

In the old Manor House, of which the 
latest part was as old as the time of Queen 
Mary, lived Sir John and Lady Seymour. 
They had, at the time of which I am telling 
you, but one child, whose name was Mary, 
and she was about four years old. They had 
great wealth ; both that which the world calls 
wealth, and, far better, that which the Church 
calls so. Sir John Seymour owned thousands 
of acres in the neighbouring country: his 
ground brought forth plentifully : he had to 
pull down his bams and build greater: the 
sun always seemed to shine, and the rain to 
fall as his cornfields or meadows needed them. 
And if this had been all, it had been but a 
poor thing after all. But he had treasure in 
heaven ; and every day he was adding to it. 
Many poor widows and orphans prayed for 
him daily ; and who knows what is the strength 
of such prayers? Who is there that would 
not gladly give up to \v\s ^oNRet.^j^^, ^wdbe- 
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yond his power, to have such intercessors? 
For when we are in any danger, ghostly or 
bodily, in temptation, in sickness, in peril 
from fire, evil men, sudden accident, the 
prayers of the fatherless and the widow wiU 
fight, as an exceeding great army, on our 
side ; " for alms," as our Church teaches, 
*'doth deliver from death, and shall purge 
away all sin." 

Such intercessors Sir John Seymour had: 
well for him that he had them, for he needed 
them, as you shall hear. 

It was a bright blue spring morning ; bees 
were at work after their long rest ; swallows 
were beginning to wheel round the church 
tower ; the note of the cuckoo was here and 
there heard, according to the old proverb. 

In April 

He opens his bill, 

when Lady Seymour, who had been teaching 
and talking to her little Mary, told her to go 
and get ready for a walk in the park. Mary 
went, and was ready before her mamma, who 
had in the meantime been engaged, could go 
up stairs. 
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" Play about on the lawn, Mary," she said, 
" till I come down ; I shall not keep you long 
waiting." 

And so, in about ten minutes, Lady Sey- 
mour opened the hall door, expecting to see 
her child ; but no Mary was there. Calling 
to the gardener, who was at work near, she 
enquired if he knew where she was. 

*' Yes, my Lady," replied the man ; " I saw 
Miss Seymour running down towards the 
river about five minutes ago." 

*' To the river !" said Lady Seymour : " I will 
walk that way then." And so she walked on, 
feeling no kind of fear, because a wire fence 
ran all along the side of the stream, and no 
child could possibly fall through it. Slowly 
she went, sometimes stopping to look at the 
green buds that were even now beginning to 
burst forth into tiny leaves; sometimes 
watching the gambols of the young lambs, 
full of joy at finding themselves in so strange 
and so happy a world; and sometimes lis- 
tening to the cooing of the wild dove in 
the distant trees. At length she reached a 
place where the rivet ran under some thick 
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elms ; and wondering much that she had not 
as yet seen little Mary, still kept on by the 
fence. Just under these trees, to her un- 
speakable horror, she found that a piece of the 
fence had been removed, probably for the 
purpose of being mended ; and close by it she 
saw a withered daffodil, which she remembered 
to have noticed in her child's hand while 
speaking to her in the hall. She looked at 
the grass which grew down to the water's 
edge, and she thought that she perceived 
traces, as if some one, in falling, had caught 
hold of it to save himself. Full of terror, she 
called, as loudly as she could, for her child ; 
but there wate no further answer than the 
flitting of a frightened blackbird JBrom a bush 
at her side. She ran, rather than walked, 
towards the house ; and on the lawn she met 
Sir John Seymour. He learnt rather from 
her signs than from her words (for she was 
hardly able to speak from agitation) the sad 
truth ; but, accustomed always to feel that all 
things came from the hand of God, he had 
presence of mind to give the proper orders. 
" Thomas," he said to the gardener, *'go to 
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he tool house, and bring ropes and the net ; 
:hen call William and the butler, and follow 
me as fast as you can.*' 

In a few moments the whole party had met 
at the place where the accident was supposed 
to have happened; and all were fully per- 
suaded, from the appearance of the ground, 
that the child had indeed fallen in here. 

"Along the river,'* cried Sir John, "at 
once! If she has fallen in, she must have 
been carried down it !" 

They hurried through the clump of trees 
which I mentioned, on that sad errand, when 
lo ! as they came out on tJie clear turf beyond, 
little Mary was running towards them. She 
was dripping from head to foot ; her clothes 
hung heavily round her ; her bonnet was 
gone, and her long, fair hair was streaming 
with water ; but there she was alive, and safe, 
and to all appearance not terrified. 

" Oh, mamma !" she exclaimed, running 
into her mother's arms, "that beautiful, 
beautiful lady!" 

"Thank God, thank God!" cried Lad 
Sejrmour. " Who saved you, Mary ? or ho 
did you get out?" 
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" That beautiful lady, mamma/' answered 
the child. " It was she that saved me." 

" What beautiful lady, dearest one ? There 
is no one here." 

"What lady, Mary?" enquired Sir John 
Seymour, not knowing whether the terror had 
not affected his child's mind. 

" How did you fall in ?" asked her mother. 

" I was playing on the lawn, mamma,*' 
answered Mary, " and there came a beautiful 
bright butterfly, as if it wanted to play with 
me. And the faster I ran after it, the faster 
it flew; and it went along the river, till it 
came to the place where the fence was broken 
down, and then, just as I thought that I 
had caught it, I fell into the water. But then 
there came a lady, — oh, so beautiful! — all 
dressed in white ; and she took me up out of 
the water, and smiled so sweetly upon me, — 
more sweetly than I ever saw even you smile, 
mamma, — and told me I need not be afraid, 
and set me down on dry ground ; and then, 
all on a sudden, she was gone. Oh, how 
beautiful she was, and how white !" 

" This is very strange," said her father. 
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"Mary, love, go in with your mamma. / 
will go on, and see if I can find this lady. 
Thomas, do you go to the gate towards the 
village, and you, William, to the other gate, 
and see if you can find any one." 

But no lady could be found ; and none, — so 
said every one about, — ^had gone that way on 
that morning, or been seen in the village. 
And the family believed then, and do believe 
to this day, that their child was saved by the 
visible ministry of an angel. 



THE END. 
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